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Non-Stop Writing 


in place of Pen-Dipping Lifts You 
out of the Lost Motion Class 


Jee shat 10 will do 


Dozens of great concerns like the Stout Air 
Lines, United Fruit Co., and Integrity Trust Co., 
are leading the way. They are sweeping desks 
clear of old-fashioned pen-and-inkwell clutter 
and in its stead are putting these beautiful 


Parker Duofold No-dip Desk Sets. 


The Integrity’s new bank quarters alone con- 
tain 96 Parker Sets headed by this mighty 
Leviathan with its battery of 12 Parker Duofold 
Pens. (Photograph right) 

Only $10 now brings you a Parker Convert- 
ible Duofold Pen, including a handsome onyx 
desk base to hold it, and a cap with clip to 
change it to a pocket pen on leaving the office. 
New Streamline shape sets low in pocket. 


A pen that writes without stopping every two 
seconds out of ten to be dipped. A pen that 
doesn’t have to be forced by pressure, because it 
responds with Pressureless Touch! A pen that’s 
guaranteed for life — that carries your ink in the 
barrel — 17.4% more than average, size for size. 


A Streamline barrel of lustrous jewel-like ta >} a ie 2 
non-breakable Permanite—Jade Green, Lacquer ee ae / 
Red, Lapis Lazuli Blue, Mandarin Yellow, or ¥ 
Sober Black and Gold. i & ae if 

For a shorter way and a more productive day, £ BX alti 
see these handsome Parker speed writers at any 
nearby dealer’s. But look with care for the im- 
print, “Geo. S. Parker — DUOFOLD,” on the pen 
barrel. That’s the guarantee that means business. Sas aaa 

re fs, . 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, Janesville, Wisconsin. eo PS. 4 


Offices and Subsidiaries: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Buffalo, 
Dallas, San Francisco, Toronto, London, Heidelberg. 


This Leviathan of Desk Sets 


ed wt 


equipped with12 Parker Duofold 
Pens forms a monumental pillar 
in the palatial quarters of the 
IntegrityTrustCo., Philadelphia. 


$10 buys this handsome Onyx Parker 
Desk Set, complete with Duofold Jr, 
Pen. Free Cap with Clip included. 
Other models, $6.50 to $250.00. 


Gone are pen-dipping days 
from the offices of the United 
Fruit Co., Boston. Here is 
order, convenience, beauty 
and efficiency no deskcan have 
without a Parker Desk Set. 


2 Pens in One 


A pocket cap with clip is included 
with all Parker Desk Sets, making 
the penreadily convertible for pocket 
use or desk. Be sure to ask for it. 


Parker 
Duofold Desk Sets 
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HERE IT 1S AGAIN 
1000 EQUALS 960 


Fee Same old costly mistakes! Joe poked a stick into the liquid 


in the tank and said “1,000 gallons.” Five minutes later, Ed 
used the same stick to measure the same tank. “You’re all 


wet, Joe,” he said, “there’s only 960 gallons!” 


Are you still trying to make the perpetually-inaccurate, 
time-wasting stick a dependable gauge for stored liquids? The 
stick can’t accurately check tank content, can’t give correct 
inventories, can’t show up profit-wasting leaks, can’t permit 


tanks to be safely sealed. 


Accurate precision gauges known as Liquidometers are be- 


= Pere — ee =. ing used by nearly a hundred industries to measure almost 


0.00. hs” gem F every conceivable variety of liquid. They give up-to-the-sec- 


ond records of liquids on hand. They are as easily read asa 
watch. They save time. They permit the placing of all liq- 
uid measurement gauges in one central control room remote 


from the tank. 


Liquidometers are on the latest Navy submarines. They have 
been chosen time after time as the most accurate, trouble- 


proof gauges known. They are manufactured by the largest 


e - S. e 
included am | makers of tank gauges in the world. 


is making 
for pocket 


aes F< .: If you store liquids of any sort or description, hand this ad- 
vertisement to your secretary and tell her to get the facts. 


Write the Liquidometer Corporation, Long Island City, N.Y. 


GAUGES FOR MEASURING LIQUIDS 


Number 9 
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POWELL, STAR OF THE 


PARAMOUNT PICTURE “STREET OF CHANCE” 


z0es on the air, the radio whose units are only approximately balanced cannot 


bring you a true version of his suave voice, but only the distorted approximation 
portrayed at the left. Pictured at the right is the true, clear, vividly lifelike 


tone which Philco attains by extraordinarily exact balancing of all units. 


Only Balanced-Unit Radio can bring you 


such clear, rich tone or so many stations 


T’S easier to write “true, rich tone” into an advertisement than to 


build it into a radio. 


We have no monopoly upon claims of superb performance. 


But upon the actual performance which you'll enjoy from the 
wonderful new 1930 Screen Grid Philcos, we believe that we have a 
monopoly—the result of Philco Balanced-Unit construction, applied 


to these wonderful new Screen Grid tubes. 

In the next few paragraphs you'll find some 
pretty big statements—we should be glad to 
have you check them by actual demonstration 
—we believe you'll find that there is one radio 
which more than lives up to its promises. 

ee aa 

Philco Screen Grid is a new seven tube, four 
condenser set with sharper selectivity, longer 
distance range and clearer, richer tone than ever 
before achieved, so far as we know, in any 
radio except Philco Screen Grid Plus. Special 
design makes possible the use of a screen grid 
tube as the detector. This almost doubles am- 
plification and enables you to bring in distant 
stations, even in the daytime. 

Philco Screen Grid Plus is a nine tube super- 
set with built-in aerial. Has the same true, 
clear, balanced-unit tone, together with even 
greater power and selectivity and a remarkable 
Automatic Volume Control which counteracts 
fading and prevents blasting. Philco Screen 
Grid Plus is built for people who want super- 
performance. Not only will it bring, even into 
crowded city districts, broadcasting from sta- 


Sn kt AT NOUS 
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tions thousands of miles away, but its Automatic Volume Control 
prevents the usual fading of distant stations and thus enables you to 
hold and enjoy these programs after you get them. 
With fading eliminated, distant station reception is no longer just 
a stunt. You can now sit down and listen to many distant stations 
just as enjoyably as nearby locals. Philco Automatic Volume Control 
opens up a new list of colorful programs 
which you can enjoy in no other way. 

No matter how much you spend you can- 
not buy more radio performance than these 
new Philcos give you, at amazingly low prices. 
Any Philco dealer will gladly arrange a free 


demonstration —easy terms if you decide to buy. 


PHILCO HIGHBOY 
With New Screen Grid Chassis . $139.50 
With Screen Grid Plus Chassis. . 169.50 


A full range of other exquisite furniture 
models including a new, compact Console 
with genuine butt walnut and bird's-eye maple 
panels at $112. Table Models, Lowboys and 
de Luxe Highboys from $67 to $225. 

Slightly higher in Canada, Rocky Mountains and West 
Each furniture model, regardiess of price, includes a 
built-in Electro-Dynamic Speaker with fwo 245 power 


tubes, push-pull. All prices less tubes. 


PHILCO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of the famous Diamond Grid Battery for Moto: 
Cars, Telephones, Farm Lighting, Motive Power, Auxiliary 
Power, etc. 


In Canada: PHILCO PRODUCTS, LTD., Toronto 
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In 1770 citizens 
were required to own 
a leather water bucket 
and to respond to the 
fire alarm at any time 


A Service 


‘ 


to Property Owners 


EY day fire consumes over twelve hundred build- servation for the idea of profit on the part of mutual fire 

ings—an appalling loss. companies has been a considerable and measurable 
Mutual Fire Insurance companies are fighting against benefit to American property owners. 

this loss and have been for nearly a century. The mutual plan of insurance is old — older than any 
Conservation of property has long been other form of insurance. More than a 


oe ' r se 
the basic aim of mutual fire companies An Unparalleled Record century and a half of service —billions 
I y 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 


supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual of dollars of business in force, indicate 
F 
of fire loss was the most effective means _ Fire Insurance Companies, The oldest Federa- its streneth and stability. 
c tion company was founded in 1752. Five others a oo] 2 
of reducing the cost of fire insurance. are more than 100 years old. Write today for a booklet explaining 
The enormous saving that has resulted ©" Penal. if the operation of mutual fire insurance. 
from mutual prevention effort has bene- 10 are between 50 and 75 years old No additional material will be sent nor 


. 30 are between 25 and 50 years old : ee . 
fited mutual policyholders through re- 20 are between 10 and 25 years old will there be any personal solicitation. 
duction of rates, and annual returns of aT Federation companies are protecting prop» Address Mutual Fire Insurance, Room 


erty to the extent of six billion dollars —have 


substantial part of the premium. assets in excess of ninety million dollars—have 2201-C, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 


returned to policyholders savings of more than 


The substitution of the ideal of con- one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. Chicago, Tllinois. 


ANlutual Fire Snsurance 


FEDERATION OF MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE me COMPANIES 
peat 


because they recognized that reduction 





Keep 


The Danger Line 


healthy and you 
NEEDN’T 





FEAR 


PYORRHEA 





PYORRHEA always begins with an 
infection of the gum tissue, The 
Danger Line, where the gums meet 
the teeth. As long as this vital line 
stays healthy, pyorrhea hasn’t a 
chance. 

So never injure the delicate gum 
tissue with too stiff a tooth-brush 
or a gritty dentifrice. And stop 
acids from irritating it. Acids 
which fermenting food particles 
constantly produce. Squibb’s Den- 
tal Cream neutralizes these acids. 
It contains 50% Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia. Plenty of this safe, effec- 
tive antacid to penetrate the crev- 
ices of the teeth and gums and 
render destructive acids harmless. 

Squibb’s contains no grit, no 
astringents or other irritants. It 
cleans safely and beautifully. Don’t 
be careless about selecting a den- 
tifrice when the use of Squibb’s 
can mean so much. At all reliable 
drug stores, 


Copyright 1930 by E. R. Squibb & Sens 
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LETTERS 


Premier Duke 
Sirs: 

Your issue of Feb. 10 contains an article 
about the Duke of Norfolk which I think calls 
for some criticism. 

I have known the Duke intimately all my life 
and I am well acquainted with his characteristics. 

Although you rely on quotation, your article 
leaves a distinctly false impression of the Duke 
in the minds of all readers and resentment, in 
the minds of all who know the facts. . 

While it is true that he failed to pass his 
entrance examinations, his education has not 
been aimed entirely in that direction, in spite of 
the fact that he spent several very creditable 
years at The Oratory (a school, for your edifi- 
cation) and was not entirely schooled by “nurses 
and tutors,” as your article states. 

Everyone knows hundreds of normal young 
men who fail to enter Yale, Harvard or Prince- 
ton otherwise manage their lives and their careers 
successfully without being classed as imbeciles. 
The Duke’s case is no more unusual or worthy of 
note in a reliable paper. 

Far from being diffident, the Duke is making 
a splendid job of such varied tasks and duties 
as fall to his lot. He runs his place at Arundel 
in a manner which makes his invitations greatly 
sought after and is himself a genial, alert host 
and a sportsman. Furthermore, he is noted for 
the keen and intelligent interest he takes in his 
tenantry in all parts of the country. He is gen- 
erally regarded as a normally intelligent young 
man with ample common sense and is liked and 
respected for his ideals by all acquaintances, 

I believe that all impartial observers will join 
with me in condemning you for a serious breach 
in printing without investigation or regard for 
the truth, an article concerning such a well 
known and widely respected figure and by giving 
publicity to a scurrilous jest, which would have 
been in bad taste eight months ago when the 
news was fresh. Apparently you have been wait- 
ing all this time to print it and now finally have 
found a flimsy excuse in a news item of no gen- 
eral interest. 

ANDREW C. MAXWELL 

New York City 

In informing its readers concerning one 
of the most newsworthy characters of the 
year, Time had reason to classify His 
Grace, not as an imbecile, but as “none- 
too-bright.” For few dukes have attempted 
Oxford and failed. Time is grateful for 
Subscriber Maxwell’s able report of the 
Duke’s intelligent interest in his great 
affairs.—Eb. 
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Macfadden Falsified ? 
Sirs: 

Any man who has been before the public as 
long as I have does not in the least mind criti- 
cism no matter how severe it may be, but I ver; 
much dislike falsehoods that are created entirely 
by the imagination of the writer. As much as 
you may desire to increase circulation, it seems 
to me that you would compel your writers to at 
least be reasonably truthful. 

There have been a number of false statements 
but I will merely call your attention to a few 
of them. 

You publish a picture of mine containing a 
caption “Americans do not know how to love,”’ 





Roy E. Larsen 


I never made such a statement. I believe on one 
occasion I quoted this statement from a foreign 
writer and used it for text in an editorial. 

In referring to the Clement Wood biography 
you quote me as saying that I replied to M: 
Wood in answer to a query of his “that you 
should let your ‘instinct’ be your guide.” I never 
made any such statement nor did Mr. Wood 
quote any such statement coming from me. 

You say that Clement Wood was _ formerly 
connected with the Macfadden organization in an 
editorial position. This is absolutely false. | 
never saw Clement Wood until a few days before 
he started to write this biography. 

You say in another article in which you 
seethingly criticise me for publishing something 
about Helen Wills’ romance and refer to me as 
editor and publisher of the Graphic. I am not 
the editor or publisher—in fact, I never saw the 
article to which you refer. I write daily edi- 
torials for the Graphic and that is about my only 
connection with its preparation for the press, 

There are many other falsehoods just about 
as extreme as these. In fact, the writer of the 
articles must be filled with a venomous hatred 
for Macfadden and everything he stands for and 
if he should attempt to read the Bible with the 
same attitude of mind he would probably de- 
scribe the Saints as fakirs and refer to other 
divinely inspirational parts of the books as a 
series of lascivious orgies. 

BERNARR MACFADDEN 

New York City 

As to Clement Wood, Time erred: it 
was another Macfadden biographer, one 
Fulton Oursler who was once a Macfadden 
employe. 

As to the “instinct” quotation, Publisher 
Macfadden errs. “Let nature be the 
guide.” is what Time said Mr. Wood said 
Mr. Macfadden said which is exactly what 
Mr. Wood did say.* 

As for the rest, Trme cannot take Pub- 
lisher Macfadden’s complaints seriously 
So frequently and variously newsworthy 
have been Macfadden doings and so unique 
is the Macfadden character that if in all 
of Trme’s records of Macfadden no 
greater “falsehoods” can be discovered 
Truth (a Macfadden favorite) has at 
least prevailed. For example if Publisher 
Macfadden is not its Editor and Publisher, 
the Graphic is certainly proclaimed as a 
Macfadden publication and his name ap- 
pears on the editorial page, big, alone —Eb 


pl man 


Macfadden Praised 
Sirs: 

Superior people who scoff at Macfadden cam- 
paign to make people respect their bodies give 
me acute pains. Personally 23 years ago his 
ideas helped me break an intercollegiate record 
and that’s that. 

His methods are the only ones which will 
reach the mob—more power to him. 

S. M. UDALE 

Detroit, Mich. 

*Bernarr Macfadden, A Study in Success, Pp. 


239, I. 31. 
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Dental Cream 


the safe and efficacious 
antacid dentifrice 


CrrcutaTion Manacer, Time, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cricaco, It. 


Please enter my subscription for | 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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Industry in Los Angeles 
County enjoys these 
advantages: 


_** 


Year round equable climate, pro- 
viding ideal living conditions 
and high working efficiency, lou 
building and maintenance costs. 


“**** 


Contented Open-Shop Labor. 


_*** 


Largest local market and most 
ficient distributing center in the 
entire West, 


*** 


Unexcelled transportation, giving 
favorable access to the markets of 
the Pacific Coast, to Atlantic and 
GulfStates and to the undeveloped 
export markets of the Far East. 


Abundant industrial power, nat- 
wal gas and water at low rates. 


Industria/ 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


TIME 


ADOMINAN Wg 
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Natures generosity has had | 


much to do with the tremendous 
growth of population and industry 
in Los Angeles County. But there 
is another vital contributing 
factor. It is the spirit and vigor of 
Youth... the vibrant enthusiasm 
for achievement, inspired by op- 
portunity and environment. It is 
observed and commented on by 
business analysts and leaders of in- 
dustry. It is virile...real...tangible. 


It has made Los Angeles County 
the biggest concentrated market 
on the Pacific Coast. It has given 
to Los Angeles in 1929 the highest 
bank clearings of any city on the 
Western Slope. It has increased 
industrial production 163 percent 


and harbor tonnage 6,000 percent 
in ten years. 


It resulted last year in the purchase, 
in 11 Southern California counties, 
of 48 percent of all new automo- 
biles sold in the three Coast states. 
It has caused Los Angeles district 
to be chosen during the past 24 
months as the location for West 
Coast factories by Goodrich, Fire- 
stone, Willys-Overland, Willard 
Storage Battery, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, Procter & Gamble, Crane, 


and National Lead Companies. 


It is a factor to be reckoned with 
for it cannot be denied its objective. 
It is the fundamental of success... it 
is the spirit of Los Angeles County. 


For specific surveys and detailed information regard- 
ing industrial opportunities, address Industrial 
Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 





Have you ever shaved on a film 


| comment on the remarkable progressive achieve. 


of Glycerine? 


. a know that 


glycerine is good for the skin. But do 
you know its Jubricating benefits in 
a shaving cream? 

It works wonders. 

And the way to find out is not by 
wading through a billow of woras. But 
by sliding your razor through a thick, 
creamy blanket of Listerine lather. 

You realize that this new cream is 
different the instant you brush it up. 
It absorbs water like a sponge. It+feels 
soothing and moist. It is moist. It 
stays moist. And next to your skin, it 
deposits a microscopic film of glycerine. 

That makes a royal road for your 
razor. The sharp steel fairly glides 
along on the path made smooth and 
easy by that cushioning film of lubri- 
cant. Since there is no friction, most 
men find that it instantly ends dreaded 
scrape and pull. 

There is no sticky feeling. No heat 
or harshness. Instead, your skin feels 
clean and contented, pleasantly pro- 
tected and exhilarated by the antisep- 
tic essences of Listerine. 


ls it high-priced? 


That all depends on your point of view, 
and on the toughness of your beard. 
This cream is the “baby” of the Lister- 
ine family. On it our chemists have 

lavished the attention always 
_ given to the last-born. So it is 


a superlative product. Price 50c for the big tube containing 118 
inches of cream, enough for four to five months of painless shaving. 
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LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 


ISTERINE 
Shaving Cream 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Long Island Achievement 
Sirs: 

As a subscriber to Time I hope to see you 
ment of our district attorney as shown in the 


report of his. work referred to in the enclosed 
clipping. You will recall that Mr. Edwards has 


repeatedly said that he is not opposed to drink- 





ing but his whole aim is to keep our roads saf 
by eliminating the drunken driver who has 
proved to be genuine menace in this county. . . , 
Jesse Merritt 
Farmingdale, L. I. 


The achievement extolled by Subscriber 


| Merritt was that of District Attorney Elvin 


Newton Edwards of Nassau County, L. I 
N. Y. In an official report he declared that 
of 210 persons tried before the Grand Jury 
of his county last year for maintaining pub- 
lic nuisances (in this case speakeasies ), 20; 
pleaded guilty or were convicted. Cost oi 


| getting evidence: $50,000. Total of fines 


imposed: $70,000. Profit to Nassau 
County from these Prohibition activities: 


| $20,000.—Ep. 


Axe 
Sirs: 

The political axe has fallen upon me as City 
Manager of Sacramento. It has been a great 


| fight with intrenched political forces in this old 


‘49 city and those who wish to manipulate the 
City administration for selfish gain. The old, old 
story. . . . The office of City Manager, nor I as 
Manager, were not campaign issues at any time. 
Despite the fact, members of the Executive cam- 


| paign committee of the successful Unity Ticket 


have received appointments as City Treasurer 
and City Manager. 

Despite the grief and many bitter disappoint- 
ments attendant, there have been rewards enough 
to support my confidence in City Manager prin- 


| ciples that I am willing to fight valiantly for 


them whenever the opportunity arises whatever 
my official status may be. 
H. A. KLveceL 

Sacramento, Calif. 

—-e 
Doherty Picture 
Sirs: 

From what “Morgue” 
ture of Tycoon Doherty on p. 17, 
17 issue? 

It might be the Doherty, Cashier of the Bank- 
ing Firm of Emerson McMillin and Co., at 40 
Wall Street, back in 1898, but it is certainly not 
the Henry L. Doherty of today! 

FRANK C. TOMLINSON 


do you dig up the pic- 
of your Feb 


Ironton, Ohio. 
Trme’s picture of white-haired, white- 
bearded Mr. Doherty, indeed antiquated, 


| was supplied in haste.—Eb. 


—— 


Something Different 

Sirs: as ; oe 
How about something different from Paris? 

You have a different magazine. Why not some- 


| thing different? 


As a sample, may I offer something as follows, 
as a starter? Your readers will like it. 

Let’s go: 

La France: Borah bores her to death. 

Francs were selling today at two cocktails to 
the dollar. Heavy buying was reported. ; 

Fires are rare in France. By manufacturing 
matches which do not ignite, the Government has 
greatly reduced this danger. ; 

The French shirt—‘A long, long trail a wind- 
ing.” More than a bosom friend... 

The Naval Conference 

There has been the usual amount of come-on 
in the French press during the past week anent 
the exact location of the next war. 


The French, according to L’Echo de Paris, 


prefer that such event be staged in the Mediter- 


ranean, and if possible, before the Colonial Ex. 
position. The Journal des Debats agrees with 


| this suggestion, but insists that no parity be 


given the Italians until the war would have been 
won by the French. 

Article 14 of the Covenant, according to La 
Liberté, gives France and Italy the right to settle 
their disputes in the Mediterranean. It is, how- 
ever, suggested by Leon Daudet that parity be 
granted both Italy and France in the ratio 0! 
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When the jury's picked, will 
they be picking on you? 


a | 


) 


TIME 


AVE you ever had to face 
H twelve of your fellow citi- 
zens while the Plaintiff’s Attor- 
ney presented the Evidence from 
the other fellow’s point of view? 


True, your version of the 
Collision may sound perfectly 
plausible, but when the- Law 
shakes its finger, the verdict may 
also shake the dollars out of your 
bank account—and the happi- 
ness out of your home! Jury 
awards run $10,000, $25,000 — 
even $100,000! 


The Aitna Combination Auto- 
mobile Insurance Policy is the 
most comprehensive form of 
automobile protection ever of- 
fered to motorists. 


It protects you all ways—always! 
Includes: Public Liability, Prop- 


erty Damage, Collision, Fire, 
Theft, Plate Glass, Explosion, 
Tornado, Water, etc. But the 
special advantage of this Aitna 
Combination Automobile Policy 
is that it also includes the com- 
plete coast-to-coast service of 
the great Aitna family. 20,000 
representatives from Maine to 
California. A “friend in deed” 
wherever you may be! 


The Atna-izer in your commu- 
nity is a man worth knowing. 
Look him up today! 


The Aitna Life Group consists 
of the Aitna Life Insurance 
Company The A:tna Casualty 
and Surety Company The 
Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


IZ 


SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY - HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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Vista opened by selective cutting three to one, so that any deep differences be- 
- tween the two Latin sisters may be settled on 


at “Pioneer Point Farm,” estate seeliMenain: Genk te, Shnan eiienl < 
of Mrs. John J. Raskob, Centre- den, > ae ~ +e a ae French. 
4 lan ¢ e bottom of the Mediterranean. This 
ville, Md. Beneath the forest because of the difference in the birth-rate be- 
monarchs a wealth of the more tween the two nations. 
decorative small trees and shrubs The senile-official Temps gives as its opinion 
has been preserved. that the Philippines should be returned to Pales- 
tine in order to prevent the coming onslaught 
of the Japanese against American Imperialism 
in the Latin Quarter. 

Etc. Ete. 

Would you be kind enough to give me a word 
in response to the above, for which I shall be 
most appreciative. 





J. Dawson Kiernan 
Embassy of the United States of America 
Paris, France. } 
a 
Internationale 
Sirs: 
“Time brings all things.” Would it please 
bring me the words of the Red Jnternationale? 
SAM MITCHELL 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Ore. 
Arise, ye prisoners of starvation! 
Arise, ye wretched of the earth! 
For justice thunders condemnation ; 
A better world’s in birth. 
No more tradition’s charge shall bind us; 
Arise, ye slaves no more enthralled! 
The earth shall rise on new foundations ; 
We have been naught, we shall be all! 
’Tis the final conflict, 
Let each stand in his place; 
The International Soviet 
Shall free the human race! 
This is one translator’s version of one 
verse and chorus of the five-verse hymn. 
—Ep. 


Alma Rubens 
Sirs: 

Alma Rubens, Time, Feb. 10, p. 71, “made a 
redébut at a Hollywood night club.” It’s not 
fair to Alma. She appeared in a sketch at the 
monthly offering of the Writers’ Club, of Holly- 
wood, of which Rupert Hughes is, or was last 
year, president. That was her redébut. And the 
Writers’ Club of Hollywood is no more a night 

mm rove men club than is the home of the Century Association 
of New York. Except upon the occasion of its 
monthly stage entertainments its nights are dull 
and dreary. Please put our Alma right with your 


° readers. And please say, if you will, that Ed- 
u im ward Everett Horton put the sketch on and him- 
self appeared in it just to help Alma come back 


and that she came back with a bang and to a 
cheering audience. 


aa am art developed sslaeiaia: esi KENNETH C. BEATON 


+ 


oe - 

Pinta by § Card's $13 
The Bartlett Way cience Galli-Curci’s $13,000 

%, Sirs: 

4 —— . . se " Reports Time, Feb. 17: “John McCormack 
Bartlett has created a new art in the treatment and Amelita Galli-Curci, though still big draw- 
of trees in small groups or over a vast acreage. Se have lost considerable (box office) 
It is a special field in which we enjoy an exten- Reports the San Angelo (Texas) Standard- 
Times: “Galli-Curci was paid $13,000 for her 


sive practice based on the enduring and exacting sect (00 ae eae * 


principles of Science. When you engage the Bart- (Continued on p. 69) 


lett Associates for your trees, you, too, enjoy at 


once a security and a lasting satisfaction for your | 
investment far beyond its immediate cost. For 


° he Weekly Newsmagazin 
consultation on present problems and program, "ieee. U. 8-Pat Of) 
address the home office, or branch office nearest Editor: Henry R. Luce. | ' 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. , 
you Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
- . | Jr., Laird S. Goldsborough, FE. D. Kennedy, 
| Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. gS dg’ ote 

| tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, ashington 
cA BAR T REE EXP T AN Dodge II, Mary Fraser, William 1D. Geer, Wilder 
Jhe ¥. a TLET T ER COMP. x Hobson, Albert Hubbell, David W. —_— Jr. 
. . ' Alan Jackson, Peter Mathews, T. S. atthews, 
Iperating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surge ry, and the Elizabeth Moore, Carl J. Mueller, Frank Norris, 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories Francis deN. Schroeder, Fred Smith, S. J. Woolf. 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
aaa HOME OFFICE: STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT ' should be sent to 205 East 42nd Garett, pow Ve 
| Subscription rates: One year. in the U, 5. an 
f ytd Philadelphia own _ Danbury, Conn possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
: ; ‘ ary, ; $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 
\ Chicago White Plains Wilmington, Del. } . Be wean oT — regarding subscrip- 
Orange, N. J. Pittsfield, Mass. Syracuse, N. Y. X prea ae ns 7" » Circ: 
4 ’ y ’ . tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Cir 
Westbury, L. I. = | lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Mil, 
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OYAL AGAIN 


ADVANCES THE 
STANDARDS OF 
BEAUTY AND 
PERFECTION 


ERE is the culminating 

achievement in home-sized 
typewriters! The new Royal Port- 
able! Refined in design with many 
advanced convenience features 
added. Simpler, handier. Decid- 
edly easier to operate. Sturdier. 
More compact. Subtly blended 
Duotone colors further enhance 
its charm. + + The new Royal 
Portable is destined to become a 
magnet of daily activity in thou- 
sands of well-appointed homes! 
* + Don’t delay in providing your 
family with this constant source 
of inspiration—this matchless 
typewriter, Choose from a wide 
variety of finishes and styles of 
type-faces, including the smart 
new “Vogue” expressly created 
to distinguish personal corres- 
pondence. + + The price remains 
the same—only $60 complete 
with carrying case. Convenient 
monthly payments if desired. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 


More than 2000 Royal Portable Dealers in United States 


She A 
C/IVEW 


ROYAL /)TYPEWRITE 





Announcing an Annual 


Dr. C. G. Apsotr Dr. Samvue.t A. Brown Da. Witt1am W. Campse.u Dr. Georce K. Burcess Dr. Harvey N. Davis 


Secretary, The Dean, New York Uni- President, University cf Director, The United President, Stevens 
Smithsonian Institution versity and Bellerue Hos- California, Director, States Bureau of Standards Institute of Technology 
pital Medical College Lick Observatory 


These twenty-two distinguished men of Science 


will act as the Jury of Award 


a» 


Dr. Artuur L. Day Dr. E. E. Free Dr. Frank B. Jewett Dr. Vernon KELLOGG Cuarves F, Ketrerina Dr. Arruvr D, LittLe 
Director, Geophysical Consulting Engineer Vice-President, Permanent Secretary, President and General President, 
Laboratory, Carnegie American Telephone National Research Council Director, Research Lab- Arthur D. Little Inc., 
Institution of Washington and Telegraph Co. oratories, General Motors Chemists 
Corporation 


Dr. Joun C. Merriam Dr. Rospert A. MILuikan Pror. Henry Farrrie_tp Osporn Dr. Ecmer A. SpeRRY Dr. S. W. StRaTTON 
President, Carnegie Chairman, Executive President, The American Chairman, Board of President, Massachusetts 
Institution of Washington Council, California Museum of Natural History Directors, Sperry Institute of Technology 
Institute of Technology Gyroscope Company 


Dr. Evimv Tomson Dr. EowarpR. WerDLeIn Henry H. Westincuovuse Dr. Avsert E, Waite Dr, Wits R. Waitner Orvitte Wricat 
Director, General Director, Mellon Director, Westinghouse Director, Dept. of Engi- Vice-President and Scientist and Inventor 
Electric Research Lab- Institute of Industrial Electric & Manufactur- neering Research, Director of Research, 
oratories (Lynn, Mass.) Research ing Co. University of Michigan General Electric Co. 
(Schenectady, N. Y.) 





| Award of $10,000 
offered by 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


ON 
setts 
ogy 


to the American ... whose work 
in Science is deemed of greatest 
potential benefit to the world 


N our age the miraculous has become the 

commonplace. Science has so wonder- 

fully enriched our lives that we begin 
to accept her most stupendous gifts without 
astonishment. 

We forget that Science is but a symbol— 
a symbol of the inspired effort of men. 

Today, New York chats with Australia— 
planes daily fly over most of the civilized 
world—but not one person in a thousand 
gives a thought to the men who have made 
such miracles possible. 

Diphtheria goes the way of smallpox and 
yellow fever. Five million babies a year, in 
America, are spared this ravaging disease. 
We rejoice as one by one the worst scourges 
of humanity are conquered. 

But who are the men who really win these 
victories? The men who spend their lives in 
laboratories—who give agonized hours to 
tireless research. 


America would acclaim such men and 


reward them if they were known. But 
scientists are not like soldiers— most of their 
triumphs are achieved in silence and in 
solitude. 

It is the belief of Popular Science Monthly 
that the world should know of these vic- 
tories as they are won. 

It has asked a number of the most dis- 
tinguished men of Science in America to 
give their counsel and co-operation. 

Acting as a Committee, these men will 
choose the winner of an annual award of 
$10,000, offered by Popular Science Monthly, 
to the American who has performed the cur- 
rent work in Science which shall be deemed 
of greatest potential value to the world. 

Each year a survey will be made of all 
scientific work in America. The man whose 
achievement, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, is outstanding, will receive the award. 

The first award will be made in the Fall 
of 1930. 


LL 


Ii is particularly fitting that this annual award 
should be made by Popular Science Monthly. For 
more than fifty years this magazine has told of the 
miracles of Science—so that these great achievements 
might be of greatest possible use to the world—so that 
the men who have made possible these great achieve- 
ments might be recognized and acclaimed. 

When Herbert Spencer—John Tyndall—Huxley— 
and Darwin wrote the first articles for Popular Science 
Monthly in 1872, there were no telephones, no electric 


lights, and the automobile, the airplane, moving pic- 
tures, and radio were all still in the realm of fancy. 
The life of this magazine truly covers a period of 
miraculous scientific achievement. 

The achievements of Science in the future will be 
tremendous, and the work of bringing knowledge of 
these achievements to the public for their fullest use 
—the work of Popular Science .Monthly—will be of 
ever-increasing importance. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE SEVEN-PASSENGER LIMOUSINE 


Every mile proves the Lincoln’s excellence 


IN MAKING the Lincoln, operations that best can 
be performed by hand are in the hands of fine 
craftsmen. Things that best can be done by 
machine are performed by machines that are the 
admiration of the engineering world. There are 
delicate tests and measurements, precise borings, 
accurate applications of tremendous force that 
never could be achieved by craftsmen unaided. 
But some of the machines cost large sums, and it 
is indicative of Lincoln quality that their use often 
retards the speed of production. 

Only a plant inspired by a relentless enthusiasm 


for perfection and backed by unlimited resources, 


would and could afford to maintain all these 
marvelous aids of which the modern engineer and 
craftsman dream. 

From the only such plant in existence, comes 
the long-lived, powerful Lincoln . . . an auto- 
mobile so precisely constructed that it requires 
no breaking in. 

Its making involves no worry about speed and 
quantity of production, no fretting over the high 
cost of superior materials, no single concern save 
the personal ambition of its maker to put on 
the roads of the world the finest motor car that 


unrestricted effort can achieve. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Intangibles 


No engineering formula will solve the 
intangible problems of politics. Such prob- 
lems last week beset President Hoover. 
He had been one year in office. The execu- 
tive side of his administration was in good 
shape. The legislative side was not. Con- 
gress had given him only one measure, a 
Farm Relief Act. In the Senate the tariff 
blocked all other legislation (see p. 17). 
Important appropriation bills were stack- 
ing up. Both Wets and Drys in Congress 
were dissatisfied with his handling of Pro- 
hibition through the Wickersham Com- 
mission, editors began to write leaders 
about his loss of popularity. 

To discuss his troubles with him, Presi- 
dent Hoover twice last week summoned 
his best legislative friends to his White 
House breakfast table. There together 
they pondered the imponderable forces of 
politics that seemed to be working against 
the President. What concerned President 
Hoover was the Senate’s protracted dis- 
cussion of the Tariff, with its consequent 
delay to other important legislation. He 
spoke darkly of thousands of U. S. em- 
ployes .on public works who would have to 
be laid off unless Congress voted them 
money soon, then warned Congress not to 
spend more money than the budget au- 
thorized. 

His dealings with the Senate were the 
most difficult, the least successful. It 
took, he realized, a politician to get along 
with politicians and there his predeces- 
sor had had a distinct advantage over 
him. The men who campaigned the hard- 
est for him—lIowa’s Brookhart, Idaho’s 
Borah—were now his chief critics. The 
apparent uncertainty of his stand on tariff 
rates had become a standing Democratic 
joke, in spite of his careful explanation 
that it was not his duty to legislate on 
such matters. Some of his friends were 
urging him to exhibit a new and bold 
leadership, to carry his conflict with the 
Senate to the country by radio. Others 
advised him to continue his cautious neu- 
trality. 

@ Unlike other U. S. officials, President 
Hoover labored at his desk Washington’s 
birthday. At noon he motored with Mrs. 
Hoover to Alexandria, Va., helped Vir- 
ginia’s Governor John Garland Pollard 
review a parade. Later he went on to Mt. 
Vernon to pay a three-minute, wordless 
Visit to the first President’s tomb. 

€ To the White House went Charles 
Evans Hughes to thank the President for 
his appointment as Chief Justice. After- 
wards at the Supreme Court Mr. Hughes 
took his oaths of office. 


“Plain Tourists” 


In Los Angeles last week, a red-headed 
sharp-nosed man and his wife got off a 
Southern Pacific train from Texas. He 
explained: “We're just a couple of plain 


Wide World 
CALvIn Coo.tipce & Marion Davies 
Louis Mayer intervenes. 


tourists seeking modest accommodations 
and a chance to look around Southern 
California quietly.” 

But Southern California refused to per- 
mit itself to be looked around quietly by 
these particular tourists. It seized them 
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up in its capacious hospitality and whirled 
them about in a lavish circuit of inspection. 
Tremendous crowds bellowed “hurrahs!”’ 
at them. Newsmen dogged their heels. 
Flowers and fruit poured in upon them. 
California citizens made the visit of a one- 
time president of the U. S. and his wife a 
Royal Progress. 

Los Angeles, in itself an exhibition, 
showed off at its best. More important, 
Citizen Calvin Coolidge showed off in re- 
turn. From the moment California’s Gov- 
ernor Clement Calhoun Young and Los 
Angeles’ Mayor John Clinton Porter met 
him at the bedraped station until his 
departure for Santa Barbara to visit Mark 
Requa, he received enough acclaim, ap- 
plause, and attention to flatter a President, 
to say nothing of a king. 

Citizen Coolidge was no more than in- 
side his hotel room before he gave the 
press an interview. Fingering a cigar, he 
said: 

“T’'ll do anything while here except make 
a speech. We are very much interested in 
the motion pictures—” 

Newsman: Are you out here to sign any 
movie contract? 

Citizen Coolidge: I have been in the 
movies for some time but never pro- 
fessionally. I suppose everyone who comes 
here has a motion picture complex. I 
haven't. 

Newsman: The photographers are get- 
ting nervous to get a picture. 

Citizen Coolidge: Oh, that’s chronic with 
them. 

Later a bold newsgatherer slipped into 
the hotel suite #0 find Citizen Coolidge 
emerging from his. shower. Asked the 
newsman: “Mr. Coolidge, is it true that 
you are planning to run, again for the 
Présidency?” Waving him away with a 
bathtowel, Citizen Coolidge exclaimed: 
“Depart!” 

The next day Citizen Coolidge devoted 
largely to business. As a New York Life 
Insurance Company director, he walked to 
that company’s Los Angeles branch office, 
inspected its equipment, greeted its 200 
employes. With District Superintendent 
Clark Bell he solemnly discussed the life 
insurance situation in Southern California. 

Walking back to his hotel, he was sur- 
rounded and followed by a friendly curious 
crowd. He looked as if he were leading a 
parade. Casually he threw away the stub 
of the cigar he was smoking. The crowd 
wavered, broke, dove into the gutter for 
the treasured butt. Citizen Coolidge halted ° 
to watch men, women and children 
scramble and scratch, kick and slap. A 
woman arose from the scrimmage with the 
remains of the cigar. As she dropped it 
into her handbag, Citizen Coolidge grinned 
his amusement. 

That evening Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge 
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attended the 3,oooth performance of the 
California Mission Play written and pro- 
duced by John Steven McGroarty. 

Citizen Coolidge ate ham and eggs next 
morning with 2,000 at the Los Angeles 
Breakfast Club. When the Duncan sisters 
sang a song which ended: 

“We'd get up any morning to have ham 
and eggs with you!” Citizen Coolidge 
jumped almost excitedly to his feet to start 
the applause. 

Next the Coolidges went out to Holly- 
wood. At the Warner Brothers Studio 
Viennese Nights was being filmed. As they 
entered upon a beer garden set, a chorus 
of 200 men and women about the tables 
rose to greet them with a tremendous song. 
With Will Hays, Mary Pickford Fairbanks 
and Jack Warner, they took seats on a dais 
to watch the “‘shooting”’ of several scenes. 
Mrs. Coolidge laughed as Louise Fazenda 
made love to Bert Roach across a beer 
table. Mr. Coolidge did not laugh. The 
visitors were then shown a “playback” of 
the scenes just taken in a nearby projec- 
tion room. Citizen Coolidge’s comment: 
“That’s fine.” 

Hollywood is on Los Angeles’ northwest 
flank; on the southwest is Culver City. 

There, too. went the Coolidges, for there 
are the studios of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
whose Louis Mayer is the most potent of 
resident California cinemen. And _ there 
was snapped a memorable picture—the 
most reserved and tightly conventional of 
U. S. presidents shaking hands with and 
faintly bowing to Marion Davies, beauti- 
ful, versatile and spectacular Hearst star. 

A Coolidge host for dinner was Harry 
Chandler (Los Angeles Times). Another 
guest was Funnyman Will Rogers who 
claimed he had “a long talk with Mr. Cool- 
idge” and “a beat on all other newspaper 
men” with an interview published in his 
daily syndicate article. Excerpts: 


“Mr. Coolidge, what is your impression 
of the general condition of our country?” 

“Ves,” 

“How long do you think the disarma- 
ment conference will last?” 

“No.” 

“What do you think of the way the 
Senate has formed this obstruction coali- 
tion?” 

“Uh.” 

“What’s the President going to do about 
this Prohibition situation?” 

“Huh.” 

“Who is the logical candidate in case 
Mr. Hoover don’t care for another term?” 

“Uh huh.” 

“Will you have another biscuit, Mr. 
Coolidge?” 

“Probably.” 

Exhausted by his excursions about Los 
Angeles, Citizen Coolidge next went to rest 
at the home of William Wrigley Jr. on the 
Wrigley-owned island of Catalina 25 miles 
off the coast. From there he went in a 
glass-bottomed boat to inspect the sub- 
marine gardens. His comment: “Ah!”’ 

Meanwhile political Washington was 
acutely conscious of every move made by 
Citizen Coolidge in California. Specula- 
tion continued as to the significance, if 
any, of this Coolidge junket. President 
Hoover’s White House secretariat, more 
alarmed about it than anyone else, ex- 
pressed secret misgivings lest it might 
portend presidential developments in 1932. 

President Hoover himself was not so 
apprehensive. He sent his predecessor a 
telegram asking him to dedicate the 
$6,000,000 Coolidge Dam on the Gila 
River in Arizona. Mr. Coolidge did not 
promptly accept. The Hoover message was 
the first personal communication between 
the two men, as far as is known, since Mr. 
Coolidge turned his office over to Mr. 
Hoover a year ago. 














Mr. Cooiipce, Mrs. Cootipce, Mayor Porter, Mrs. HoLtincswortu, 


Mr. McGroarty, 


frs. AUSTIN 


Missions were produced for his Progress. 


THE CABINET 
Thacher for Hughes Jr. 


No. 2 man,.in the U. S. Department of 
Justice is the Solicitor General, chief coun- 
sel for the Government, prime defender 
of the Constitution before the bar of the 


| 





Iuternational 


THomaAsS Day THACHER 


He preferred to be strenuous. 


Supreme Court. To succeed Charles Evans 
Hughes Jr., resigned, in this post President 
Hoover surprisingly picked a man no one 
had thought of. He was Thomas Day 
Thacher, a judge of the U. S. District 
Court in Manhattan. 

What was surprising about Judge 
Thacher’s acceptance was that his judge- 
ship was a life office. Relatively young, 
wealthy, Judge Thacher had been tempted 
away from judicial security by the pros- 
pect of more lively and strenuous action 
before the Supreme Court bar. 

Born in Tenafly, N. J., in 1881, Judge 
Thacher went to Taft School, was gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1904, from the Yale 
Law School in 1906. In 1907 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant U. S. District Attorney 
in Manhattan. He joined his father’s 
firm, Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, of 
which Ambassador Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row was once a member. He had many 
large corporations among his clients, de- 
fended the directors of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad in 1915 
when they were charged with trying to 
monopolize New England commerce, was 
attorney for the “Terra Cotta Trust” in 
the Untermyer-Lockwood building inquiry 
(1921). 

Appointed by President Coolidge to the 
U. S. bench in 1925, he has shown inde- 
pendence in his Prohibition decisions, dis- 
agreed violently with Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt’s crusading activities. He won 
the cheers of Conservatives when he re- 
fused to protect with an injunction radi- 
cals who were mutilating U. S. stamps with 
protests against marine intervention in 
Nicaragua. 
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Judge Thacher’s appointment as solici- 
tor general was likely to receive the same 
pawing at the hands of the Senate as 
Charles Evans Hughes’s for chief justice, 
ard for about the same reasons. Because 
of personal holdings in public utilities, he 
had, as a U. S. judge, declined to hear the 
case of Federal Trade Commission v. 
Electric Bond & Share. Chairman Norris 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, who 
led the attack on Chief Justice Hughes, 
announced that his committee would in- 
vestigate the Thacher appointment in the 
light of information that, as a onetime 
member of Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, 
he had been an “attorney for Electric 
Bond & Share Co.” 


- ¢ 


Honor & Beauty 

After six years representing His Britan- 
nic Majesty at Washington, Sir Esme 
Howard sailed away to England last week 
to become a bookbinder in a small way. 
At 66, age forced his retirement as British 
Ambassador and dean of the capital’s 
diplomatic corps. 

Of Sir Esme’s service in the U. S., His 
Majesty may well be proud. He had taken 
hold of Anglo-U. S. relations when they 
were still War-snarled. He left them 
smooth and orderly. For his quiet success, 
many a friend believed he would be prop- 
erly rewarded by his sovereign. Now only 
a Knight, he might well be advanced to a 
Baron and take the title of Lord Howard 
of Greystoke, since he was born at Grey- 
stoke Castle, Cumberland. Should the 
Labor Government overlook his Conserva- 
tive politics and noble lineage, it might 
permit King George to make him Viscount 
Greystoke, even Viscount Cumberland.* 

Sir Esme, intelligent and more widely 
informed than most diplomats, had ac- 
quired the art of spreading goodwill with- 
out getting his name unpleasantly into 
headlines. He was a graceful and inde- 
fatigable public speaker. He managed to 
reduce to a minimum those international 
controversies which keep an ambassador 
annoyingly busy at his job. The major 
issue between the U. S. and Britain, be- 
side trade disputes, was Prohibition and 
its enforcement on the high seas, but Sir 
Esme on his departure insisted that this 
question never created “tension” between 
the two countries. His final achievement 
had been in setting the stage for the visit 
of Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald to 
the U. S. last year. 

Twice within the year he barely escaped 
notoriety: 1) when he announced that, as 
a friendly gesture, he would import under 
his diplomatic privilege no more liquors 
and wines for the British Embassy;+ 2) 
when as the dean of the diplomatic corps 
he announced that Mrs. Edward Everett 
Gann, half-sister of Vice President Charles 
Curtis, would be accorded all the social 


*But since Cumberland has once been a royal, 
ducal title, a mere Viscount would probably not 
assume it. 

;Contrary to popular impression, the British 
Embassy never became “dry.” Its cellars were 
amply stocked with liquor before the Howard 
ban became effective. Alcoholic drinks continued 
to be served by the Ambassador from this supply. 


honors and attentions of No. 2 lady of the 
land without setting a precedent (Time, 
April 22). 

Sir Esme was pleased with his diplo- 
matic handiwork. In a farewell speech he 
insisted that the relations between the 
U. S. and Britain were never better, that 
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any idea of war between them was “fan- 
tastic” and that those who predicted it 
were “already qualified for the insane 
asylum.” 

The Howard leavetaking was long and 
ceremonious. First there was the formal 
visit to the White House where Sir Esme 
read his letters of recall to President 
Hoover in the Blue Room, solemnly shook 
hands. Then he was escorted to the Union 
Station by the entire staff of the British 
Embassy and Acting Secretary of State 
Cotton. In New York he addressed the 
Pilgrims of the U. S., and to the British 
Chamber of Commerce he said: “The 
great art of diplomacy is patience, patience 
and again patience. . . . After 36 years 
of diplomatic service I am a tired man— 
terribly tired of the sound of my own 
voice.” He then sailed at midnight on the 
S.S. Majestic. 

Free from duty he will travel in Italy 
with Lady Isabella Howard, spend _ his 
leisure time learning to bind books as a 
hobby. His greatest contribution to the 
U. S. was the personal demonstration of 
attitude which few U. S. statesmen could 
express and which he best expressed in a 
speech last year at Princeton: 

“There is nothing, apart from the ever- 
important cultivation of the spiritual 
values, which your country and my coun- 
try needs so much as the cultivation of 
esthetic values; not in the foolish and 
pretentious fashion of the esthetes of the 
Victorian era but in the straightforward 
manly fashion of many of the great artists 
of the Renaissance period. . . . Unfortu- 
nately I have never learned any handicraft 
but I hope to make good this defect when 
I retire to become an enthusiastic if per- 


haps a belated bookbinder. . . . Even if 
bookbinding is but a small thing I console 
myself by saying that to have bound one 
book really well is to have added to the 
stock of beautiful things in this world.” 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the Senate of 
the U. S.: 
@ Continued debate on the Tariff Bill 
(see p. 17). 
@ Confirmed appointments of Ira Ells- 
worth Robinson (chairman), Eugene Oc- 
tave Sykes, Harold A. Lafount, Charles 
McKinley Saltzman to the Federal Radio 
Commission. 
@ Confirmed (48 to 18) the appointment 
of Hugh McCall Tate of Knoxville, Tenn., 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
@ Rescinded its approval of Charles 
Augustus Stone as a regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution (see p. 16). 


_ ° 


The House Week 

Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
House of Representatives: 
@ Passed the first Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Bill of $48,151,854. 
@ Adopted a resolution allowing the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland $875,000 
for a branch building at Pittsburgh. 
@ Passed a Bill appropriating $357,000 
for memorial publications in connection 
with the bicentennial celebration of Wash- 
ington’s birthday. 
@ Passed (261-28) a Bill authorizing 
private construction of 15 bridges over 
navigable streams. 


¢ 


v 2 
S. O. B. ’Leggers 

Liquor trading around the Capitol 
slumped sharply last week after two 
“traders” were seized by Dry agents near 
the Senate Office Building. Free on $2,000 
bail for peddling drinks to thirsty S. O. B. 
occupants, George Lyons Cassidy, famed 
as “The Man in the Green Hat,” was 
arrested for the second time in four 
months as he was about to enter the Sen- 
ators’ private domain with six bottles of 
gin (Time, Nov. 11). Two hours later 
the same agents closed in upon William 
David Goldberg as he was slipping through 
a back door to the same building with a 
bundle. “Goldie,” as his clients call him, 
dashed his package to the pavement, 
smashing its bottles. The agents scooped 
up a gill of gin as evidence, lugged the 
‘legger to the lock-up. 

Senators, Wet and Dry, were perturbed, 
for different reasons, at these develop- 
ments. Their suspicion grew that perhaps 
these S. O. B. arrests were in some dark 
manner a veiled retort by President Hoo- 
ver or his subordinates to senatorial criti- 
cism of the uncertain Hoover handling of 
Prohibition enforcement. They vowed 
they would not be intimidated by fear of 
exposure as Dry drinkers. Exclaimed 
Washington’s Dry Senator Jones, author 
of the Five & Ten Law: “Certainly we 
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ought to know where they [the ‘leggers] 
were going in the office building.” Senate 
Leader Watson spoke about “not guard- 
ing the morals of my fellow Senators.” 
Iowa’s Senator Brookhart, arch-tattler, 
shouted his determination of learning the 
S. O. B. customers of Cassidy and Gold- 
berg. 


¢ 


Smithsonian’s Stone 


The Smithsonian Institution, established 
in Washington 84 years ago through a 
$508,000 legacy from the illegitimate son 
of the first Duke of Northumberland, for 
“the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men,” is governed by a chancellor 
and a board of regents. The chancellor is 
always the Chief Justice of the U. S. In 
addition to three Senators and three Rep- 
resentatives, the board of regents is 
composed of six citizens, most honorable 
and learned. Such a citizen board member 
was Charles Evans Hughes until his ap- 
pointment as Chief Justice automatically 
advanced him to the Smithsonian chan- 
cellorship. 

To succeed Mr. Hughes as a citizen 
board member, Charles Augustus Stone 
was chosen. Tall and spare and resolute, 
Mr. Stone is chairman of the board of 
Stone & Webster, Inc., which began as a 
humble partnership between himself and 
a Harvard classmate (True, July 8) 
Their engineers have constructed central 
plants which today supply one-sixth of all 
U.S. citizens with power and light. Under 
them also have risen great factories, 
hotels, schools, Army camps. In addition 
to their buildings, Stone & Webster, Inc. 
own and operate public utility services 
throughout the lands. Among the com- 
panies which they manage, in which they 
have a potent interest are Virginia Electric 
& Power Co.; Puget Sound Power and 
Light; Eastern Texas Electric Co.; Lowell 
(Mass.) Gas and Electric Co.; Savannah 
Electric & Power Co.; Tampa Electric 
Co.; Western Public Service Corp. (Ne- 
braska-Missouri). 

Before Mr. Stone could take his seat 
on the Smithsonian board with Robert 
Somers Brookings (board president of St. 
Louis’ Washington University); Irwin 
Boyle Laughlin (Jones & Laughlin, steel; 
U. S. Ambassador to Spain); John Camp- 
bell Merriam (president of Washington’s 
Carnegie Institution), Frederic Adrian 
Delano and Dwight Whitney Morrow, 
Congress had first to pass a joint resolu- 
tion approving him. With quick and cour- 
teous unanimity, the Senate approved such 
a resolution. Next day Wisconsin’s Pro- 
gressive Senator Robert Marion La Fol- 
lette rushed upon the Senate floor demand- 
ing withdrawal of the Senate’s approval 
of Mr. Stone. The La Follette objection: 
Mr. Stone is a public utility tycoon. 

Though it seemed a far cry from the 
Smithsonian board to power companies, 
Senator La Follette recalled the connec- 
tion: 

In 1927 one Samuel S. Wyer investi- 
gated the government-operated hydroelec- 
tric power system in Ontario, concluded 
that it was not so good as it had been 
pictured by those in the U. S. favoring 
the same system. The Smithsonian Insti- 


tution naively issued the Wyer report as 
one of its official documents. Power com- 
panies promptly seized upon this Smith- 
sonian publication as a prime piece of 
authentic propaganda for use in their bat- 
tle against the Progressive proposal for 
government operation of the Muscle 














Tycoon STONE 


His light was held against his learning. 


Shoals plant. Nebraska’s Senator Norris 
at that time denounced the Smithsonian 
for permitting itself to lend aid and com- 
fort to his enemies, the power companies. 

Characterizing Stone & Webster as “one 
of the greatest power organizations in the 
U. S.” Senator La Follette exclaimed: 
“The Senate must have an opportunity to 
decide whether we are to continue the 
policy of filling key positions with repre- 
sentatives of the power trust.” 

The Senate acceded to Senator La 
Follette’s demand, rescinded its approval 
of Mr. Stone’s appointment, agreed to re- 
consider the matter later. 


CATASTROPHE 
Gas Blast 


Last week workmen in an alcohol plant 
at Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey’s re- 
finery at Linden, N. J., smelled escaping 
naphtha gas. Before they could telephone 
a report to the office, something exploded. 
The air around the building flared and 
roared. Long blue flames waved out the 
windows. Men on the ground were knocked 
flat. Others were blown from roofs and 
scaffoldings 200 feet away. Flaming men 
with clothes and flesh in tatters blindly 
staggered out of the building, ran scream- 
ing off into a fence surrounding the reser- 
vation, collapsed in the snow. In a few 
minutes the fire was out. Casualties: 
eleven killed; 54 hospitalized. Probable 
cause: naphtha gas, leaking from a pipe 
near the alcoho! building, had been ignited 
by a riveter’s forge, a plumber’s torch, or 
a gasoline motor—all within 100 yards of 
the fiery explosion. 


PROHIBITION 
Wet Noise 

Many a U. S. voter has been held in 
line for Prohibition by the argument that 
Big Business supported it. In the 1928 
campaign, Nominee Hoover got five ty- 
coons to uphold his Dry stand to every one 
Nominee Smith got to flay the 18th 
Amendment. As long as tycoons pontifi- 
cated in favor of Prohibition, smaller men 
chimed in with their approval. 

Last week, however, when the House 
Judiciary Committee resumed hearings on 
resolutions to repeal the 18th Amendment, 
a first serious crack was found in Big 
Business’ solid support of Prohibition. Its 
Wet representatives spoke out their oppo- 
sition loud enough for little men to hear. 

The committee moved its hearings back 
to its own quarters because not enough 
Wets had been present fortnight ago to fill 
the House Caucus Room (Time, Feb. 24). 
The small committee room was crowded 
with 300 ardent spectators. Its air grew 
hot and sour. Thirty newsmen scribbled 
rapidly to keep pace with the flowing testi- 
mony of Wet witnesses. Idaho’s Dry Sen- 
ator Borah dropped in but, after hearing 
the audience applaud a particularly violent 
denunciation of the 18th Amendment, 
hastily withdrew. He, like others, knew 
that all the Wet noise would not sway a 
Dry Congress into relaxing the law one 
iota 

Under the stage-management of Capt 
William H. Stayton, board chairman of 
the National Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment,* the first witness was 
Grayson Mallet-Prevost Murphy, Manhat- 
tan private-banker, director of Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York Trust Co., Bethle- 
hem Steel, Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New 
York Railways, Fifth Avenue Coach Co., 
Chicago Motor Coach Co. As a colonel 
in the War, Mr. Murphy was adjutant of 
the Rainbow Division, A. E. F. He de- 
clared: 

“T am opposed to Prohibition because I 
consider that the last ten years has shown 
that it is absolutely impossible to enforce. 
It has led to more crime, more corruption, 
more hypocrisy than any other law. 
People say if you mop up the wet spots in 
cities the thing is done. I have never seen 
more vicious drinking in my life than I 
have seen in Indiana and in South Caro- 
lina. I have never gone anywhere in the 
country where the liquor law was ob- 
served. .. 

“Personally I do not know a single lead- 
ing banker in the U. S., a single leading 
industrial executive, a single important 
railroad executive that I can think of who 
does not break this law and who does not 
drink.” 


“Henry Ford?” suggested a committee- 
man. 


“T said people I know. I don’t know 
him,” replied Mr. Murphy. 

As a corporation director Mr. Murphy 
believed that “more serious damage 1s 

*The N. A. A. P. A. claims its 232 board 
members control 45 billion dollars in corporate 
investments. 
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being done today than would be done if 
we restored the free and cheap use of 
beer.” The only person he knew of who 
had stopped drinking under the 18th 
Amendment was “a very elderly maiden 
lady who has Prohibition tied up with her 
antipathy to the Catholic Church.” (Mr. 
Murphy is a Protestant.) 

The next potent businessman to flay 
Prohibition was Henry Bourne Joy of De- 
troit, onetime president of Packard Motor 
Co. He identified himself as a Presby- 
terian, a five-year supporter of the 18th 
Amendment. Then he proceeded: 

“T do not want my wife, my children 
and my grandchildren living under such 
conditions as exist today. ...I fully 
realize the strangle hold the allied Protes- 
tant church lobby has on Congress, but we 
have confidence that the backbone of this 
lobby will be broken. . The allied 
church lobby will do all within its power 
to prevent a sane wise solution.” 

Mr. Joy flayed “the marriage of the 
vast church influence and the Anti-Saloon 
League which was consummated through 
the creation of the Wickersham Commis- 
sion.” He connected Chairman George 
Woodward Wickersham with the “church 
lobby,” implied that President Hoover was 
not informed of this connection. So se- 
verely did he criticize Chairman Wicker- 
sham that the Judiciary Committee struck 
his words from the record. 

Other witnesses pleading for a repeal 
of the 18th Amendment and a return of 
liquor control and regulation to the States: 

Playwright Channing Pollock: “I don’t 
know a club in America where liquor can- 
not be obtained. . . . I have not seen one 
audience where Prohibition was not a joke 
and the evader of Prohibition a person 
regarded with favor.” 

Author Owen McMahon Johnson: “T 
state unqualifiedly that over 80% of the 
leading writers of this country are mili- 
tantly against Prohibition.” 

Missouri’s onetime Senator George 
Howard Williams: “There is no need to 
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His friends are law-breakers. 


talk about nullification of the 18th Amend- 
ment. It is already a fact as surely as the 
14th and 15th Amendments have been nul- 
lified in the South.” 

Frederic René Coudert Sr., Manhattan 
lawyer: “The 18th Amendment does not 
represent a law. . . . It is a piece of fa- 
naticism. . . . There is no enforcement 
and there never will be any. . Call out 
the Navy. . . . Put every citizen who vio- 
lates the law into jail and have accommo- 
dations for 50 or 60 million. Then take 
the consequences of the government that 
does that of being swept out of existence.” 

Ralph Martin Shaw, Chicago lawyer: 
“Both sexes now get drunk together.” 

Samuel Harden Church, president of 
Carnegie Institute,* spoke hopefully of a 
third or liberal party to combat Prohibi- 
tion and politico-religious “dictation.” 

Frederick G. Clark, Cleveland oilman 
and Commander-in-chief of the Crusaders, 
advanced a concrete threat when he said 
he expected his organization to have ten 
million young men in the field by 1932 to 
vote for Prohibition modification (Time, 
Jan. 27). 

Confident that nothing would come of 
all the Wet shouting in Washington, citi- 
zens in the dry-voting South and West 
treated the hearings with contemptuous 
indifference. 

ee 

Last week saw the beginning of a sig- 
nificant movement in the Senate for an- 
other Prohibition investigation. Unlike 
others, it was sponsored by Drys. Its pro- 
ponents were Nebraska’s Senator Norris, 
Idaho’s Senator Borah, Montana’s Sen- 
ator Wheeler, Iowa’s Senator Brookhart. 
Senator Norris, as chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, had offered a reso- 
lution for that committee to inquire into 
the whole wide field of Prohibition en- 
forcement, to study even its enforceability, 
with a view to remedial legislation. Be- 
hind this Dry movement was a dissatisfac- 
tion with the secret work of the National 
Law Enforcement Commission and_ its 
recommendations. Some Dry Senators felt 
that President Hoover was afraid to reveal 
the true inwardness of Prohibition. Sena- 
tors Norris, Borah and Brookhart each 
claimed to possess a mass of evidence 
which, they said, would “‘blow the lid off” 
Dry enforcement. Their honest purpose 
was to lay bare its evils and attempt to 
correct them. 

Opposition developed from two quar- 
ters: Southern and Western Democrats 
who feared that any such upheaval of 
Prohibition might play advantageously into 
the hands of the Wets; regular Republi- 
cans who feared that such an inquiry 
would tend to discredit the National Law 
Enforcement Commission and thus nullify 
President Hoover’s attempts to deal with 
this problem in his own peculiar way. 

Meanwhile the Wickersham Commis- 
sion’s recommendations were well mired 
in Congress. Predictions are freely heard 
that they will remain in the mire through- 
out this session. A House Judiciary sub- 
committee last week openly despaired of 

*An educational establishment not to be con- 
fused with the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton (see p. 16), created for scientific research, 
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. . . ts concerned for his wife, his children, 
his grandchildren. 


agreement on the proposal for juryless 
liquor trials. Legislation to transfer Pro- 
hibition enforcement from the Treasury 
to the Department of Justice is near the 
bottom of the Senate’s calendar where it 
is likely to remain. 


THE TARIFF 
Resigned President 

Long ago the Senate’s day-to-day plod- 
dings through the Tariff Bill ceased to be 
newsworthy. For five months the coalition 
of Democrats and Progressive Republicans 
has been painstakingly revising downward 
industrial rates set by the House and by 
the Senate Finance Committee.* Last 
week the Tariff got back into headlines, 
not because of any startling new. develop- 
ments, but because of the lack of them. 
A great juggling match of political blame- 
fixing for the delay ensued. Once more the 
position of President Hoover, who last 
November “hoped” the Senate would pass 
the bill in a fortnight became a major 
conundrum. 

The mainspring of last week’s tariff up- 
heaval was the Congressional elections in 
November and the shadow they cast across 
Republican success. The Senate’s long 
tariff siege was frankly harmful to G. O 
Politics. In sharp contrast to the first 
year of Woodrow Wilson, the Hoover rec- 
ord on which its supporters must stand in 
the campaign is blank, except for Farm 
Relief, still largely experimental. Unless 
the monster tariff can be got out of the 
way Congress is likely to adjourn in June 
with little else accomplished. Old Guard 
leadership is shattered. Where the Presi- 
dent stands on tariff rates is anybody’s 
guess. The House has lost interest in 
piling up legislation it knows the Senate 
can never touch. 

Such was the situation last week when 
*The Senate took four months (April to 
August) to consider and pass the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act in 1922 
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Connecticut’s Representative Tilson, 
House Majority Leader, went to see Presi- 
dent Hoover. He complained of the Sen- 
ate’s tariff dalliance, declared: “I deplore 
the situation that has developed. I can’t 
remember any time as bad as this.” 

Next morning President Hoover sum- 
moned Indiana’s Senator Watson, Senate 
Majority Leader, to breakfast. They 
talked tariff, puzzled out vain stratagems 
to speed up the Senate’s action. Back at 
the Capitol Senator Watson spoke: “The 
President thinks that this | tariff] legisla- 
tion should be disposed of quickly in the 
interest of the business of the country and 
in order that other matters may be brought 
before this body for solution.” Up rose 
Mississippi's Democratic Harrison to in- 
quire sarcastically of Senator Watson just 
which rates the President favored—the 
high rates of the Old Guard, the medium 
rates of the Young Guard, the low rates 
of the Coalition. Senator Watson could 
not say, though he made a go-minute 
speech because, as he said, he was “baited 
and taunted into it.” 

Agile Old Guardsmen quickly spread the 
impression that President Hoover held the 
Coalition responsible for the tariff delay. 
The White House cautiously bolstered up 
this belief by hints that the recovery of 
Business and Industry after the stockmar- 
ket crash was being retarded by the tariff. 
Every partisan effort was made to dis- 
credit the Coalition’s management of the 
tariff bill. The Coalition’s defense: The 
House without adequate debate had 
passed a tariff bill with exorbitantly high 
rates; the Senate had to revise the whole 
measure; revision with fair debate took 
time. Declared Senator Borah: “Time is 
not nearly so important as to have a good 
bill when iv is passed.” 

Suddenly the situation shifted and the 
President was put in the odd position of 
favoring the Coalition’s slow attempts to 
revise Old Guard rates downward. Penn- 
sylvania’s Senator Grundy found a news 
story-in the Kansas City Star by “roving 
reporter” Edwin Pinkham which declared 
that the President really stood with the 
Coalition in its fight against the Senate’s 
regular Republicans. Newsman Pinkham 
had been a recent Hoover guest. The 
White House, when queried, refused to 
deny the Pinkham story. Senator Grundy 
stormed around among his Old Guard 
colleagues, threatened to vote against any 
tariff bill by the Coalition. Senator Harri- 
son, arch-twitter, expressed ironic grati- 
tude at having the President on his side, 
even if the information had come from 
the “sidelines.” House Minority Leader 
Garner shouted: “Not a Republican leader 
has the faintest glimmer ‘of what the 
President really wants.” 

But where President Hoover stood on 
rates remained in official doubt. Senator 
Watson went to see him again, came back 
to announce: “Everything is satisfactory.” 
The Senate continued to plod along in 
its slow accustomed fashion, cutting the 
duty on aluminum, raising it on cattle, 
letting it stand on bread, mushrooms, 
potatoes, lard. President Hoover waited 
with resigned patience for what might 
come. 


CRIME 
Cheerful Eva 

In the execution chamber of the State 
Prison at Florence, Ariz., hangs a row of 
16 pictures of murderers executed there. 
Around each picture is looped the noose in 
which the criminal died. Last week prison 
attendants added a 17th picture and a 
17th rope, thereby memorializing the pic- 
ture of Mrs. Eva Dugan, 52, first woman 
executed in Arizona.* 

Once Mrs. Dugan was a cabaret enter- 
tainer in Juneau, Alaska. In 1927 she was 
housekeeper for an aged rancher at Tucson, 
Ariz. Apparently hoping to get his prop- 
erty, she murdered him, buried his body in 
a shallow grave, fled in his automobile. 
She was accused of murder only after she 
had spent a year in a New York prison for 
stealing the car. 

Resigned, cheerful in prison, she made 
friends with attendants, embroidered her- 
self a silk shroud. All night before her 
execution she played whist with friends, 
stopped at midnight to make them some 
oyster stew. At dawn she marched off, 
unsupported, between two guards. She 
bantered with newsmen, posed for photog- 
raphers, shook hands with the warden, 
kissed the guards, walked firmly up the 
steps to the gallows. Death was instan- 
taneous, for the jerk of the noose cut off 
her head. 


>— 


“Moral Imbecile” 

When New York State passed its 
Baumes Laws under which four-time felons 
are automatically imprisoned for life, some 
States copied this severe code, while others 
watched critically its operation as a peno- 
logical experiment. Only executive clem- 
ency could save convicts from the 
machine-like precision of these criminal 
statutes. Last week other States saw New 
York send its first woman to jail for life 
under their stiff provisions. She was Ruth 
St. Clair, 30, kleptomaniac. Her fourth 
offense was stealing from Manhattan’s 
John Wanamaker store $121 worth of 
dresses and baby ware for which she had 
no need. 

Because of her youth, her good looks, 
her sharp wit, because of the relative triv- 
iality of her four larcenies and the fact 
that she had committed no crime of vio- 
lence, many officials and citizens declared 
the penalty was unjustly harsh. Public 
pity welled up for her. 

Just before she went to prison wide- 
spread sympathy for her was dampened 
by a 500-page report on her life history 
submitted to Governor Roosevelt by 
Chairman John C. Maher of the New 
York Parole Commission. 

The Past. The daughter of a Russian 
Jew buttonhole maker in Manhattan’s 
lower East Side slums, Ruth Laeger, sexu- 
ally precocious at 8, had been raped by a 
55-year old grocer when she was 11. At 
14 her mother took her into Children’s 
Court for her continued relations with this 
man. She spent a year in a reformatory, 


*Total U. S. legal executions of women: New 


York State, 8; 
To. 


Pennsylvania, 9; all other States, 


left with a very bad behavior record. She 
worked as a department store salesgirl, 
was arrested for stealing merchandise, re- 
ceived a suspended sentence. Two months 
later she repeated her offense, went to 
prison. Released on parole, she consorted 
with thieves, burglars, drug addicts. 

Periodically she went to prison for shop- 
lifting. Between her first arrest in 1914 
and her last in 1930, she had spent eight 
years in jail. Between sentences she mar- 
ried Jaffray Davis, drug addict, who gave 
her the narcotic habit. Other men kept 
her living in style while she worked in a 
burlesque chorus. When in prison, she 
would send well-written logical letters to 
her benefactors, deploring her lack of 
gratitude, begging for “another chance.” 
Once free, she immediately relapsed to her 
old habits. 

Officials who examined her found that 
she was an incorrigible from the start, a 
“moral imbecile” and “definitely anti- 
social,” but too intelligent for an institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded. 


TERRITORIES 
In Alaska 


A temperature of 4o below zero is not 
enough to cool the gold fever. Last week 
gold was struck in Poorman, Alaska, 50 
miles south of Ruby on the Yukon River. 
Sergeant William N. Growden, U.S.A. 
obtained an Indian guide and dog team, 
proceeded from Ruby to Poorman, wired 
a report to the War Department. Excerpts: 
“RICHEST GOLD STRIKE IN HIS- 
TORY THIS CAMP. ...EVERY MAN 
IN WHOLE VICINITY THAT CAN 
GET TRANSPORTATION .. . IS GO- 
ING OR GONE. ... . TEMPERATURE 
STILL 40 BELOW ZERO. BROKE 
PIECES FROM GROUND VARIOUS 
SECTIONS; HELD PAN WITH DIRT 
INTO TUB OF BOILING WATER TO 
THAW OUT, THEN PANNED A 
BUSHEL, FINDING ABOUT $2.96 
WORTH  FINE-LOOKING WASHED 
GOLD IN TWO PANS... . NEXT 
MORNING STAKED CLAIMS ON 
GROUND OVERLOOKED BY 
OTHERS. ... HOTELS CROWDED 
WITH STAMPEDERS HEADED FOR 
NEW STRIKE.” 

Boycott ; Strike 

Sentiment for Philippine independence 
last week manifested itself in Manila in 
these ways: 

Filipinos declared a_ secret boycott 
against U. S. cigarets. Gangsters patrolled 
the markets, other public places, attacked 
inhalers of U. S. tobacco. 

Charging that Miss Mabel Brummitt, 
U. S. teacher, had insulted Filipinos by 
calling them “savages, imbeciles, simper- 
ing idiots, contemptible cads,” 2,700 pupils 
of Manila North High School struck, de- 
manded her dismissal. 

Because of “the uncertain status of 
American newspapers under present condi- 
tions in the Philippines,” the Manila 
Times (U. S. daily founded in 1898), an- 
nounced that it would soon suspend 
publication. 
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NATURE LEFT JUST ONE NARROW PASS 
in this 1000-mile mountain range 


Topographic map of Northeastern 
States. Land less than 500 feet 
elevation in white; above 1000 feet 
in black. New York Central route 
is shown by broken line from New 
York up the Hudson, then westward 
through the only low-level pass. 
Map does not show New York 
Central western terminals at Chi- 


cago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Chicago... New York... 


SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED 


St. Louis... New York... 


LIMITED 
New England 


New England 


NEW - YORK ~ 
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HE New York Central main line through 

the Hudson and Mohawk Valleys, and 
along the Great Lakes, is a natural water 
level route—nearly at sea level for a thou- 
sand miles—although itcuts straight through 
a mountain range. 


The Appalachian Mountains, extending 
from the Canadian border to Alabama, 
offer only one low-level pass for the easy 
transport of ¢ ommerce between the Atlantic 
Se aboard and the Mississippi Valley. This is 
the historic valley of the Mohawk in central 
New York, which cuts through the rocky 
barrier at Little Falls, N. Y., at an elevation 
of only 370 feet above the sea. 

The early railroad surveyors 
explored the mountains of New 
York, Pennsylvania and the Vir- 
ginias hoping to find another 
natural highw ay tothe West—but 
Nature hed left only this one. 


CENTRAL ° 


The topographic map above clearly shows 
why the New York Central is such a com- 
fortable route for travel between the East 
and West, and why it has become the 
central artery of commerce through this 
great industrial region. The long moun- 
tain range, running northeast and south- 
west along the Atlantic Coast, is shown in 
black, the low country in white. The New 
York Central main line from New York 
City follows the majestic Hudson River at 
sealevel to Alb: ny, and thenstrikes through 
the Mohawk Valley pass to the le vel 
country of the Great Lakes region, and the 
western terminals at Chicago and St. Louis. 


It is this unique level roadbed that makes 
possible the smooth operation of the great 
fleet of New York Central trains—led by 
the world famous 20th Century Limited, 


“the most comfortable long-distance train 


in the world.” 


LINES 


ONLY ROUTE BETWEEN CHICAGO AND THE EAST SAFEGUARDED BY AUTOMATIC TRAIN STOP 
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ADVENTURE ...and PROFIT 
FOR THREE . 


“Every airport has its plane 
gazers. I was one of them. 
Jerry Seward and Barnes Colman were 
two others who looked wistful whenever 
they saw a ship in the air. We went up 
now and then—and spent the rest of our 
time wishing. 
**Nice take-off,’ envied Barnes, as we 
watched a Curtiss Robin soar up from 
the field. 


“Not so hard to do with that plane,’ Jerry 
answered, ‘I’ve seen Robins at this port for more 
than a year and the pilots all say that it just 
about flys itself.’ 

“Say,” said I suddenly, but voicing a thing 
that had long been on my mind, ‘if we fellows 
stay on the sidelines any longer our feet are 
going to root to the ground. Why don’t we get 
a plane of our own?’ 

“*And,’ returned Jerry, ‘why weren't we all 
born millionaires?’ 

“*Millionaires nothing,’ I said, ‘you don’t 
have to be rich to own a plane. Together the 
three of us ought to be able to afford one.’ 

“Right there we went into a huddle. 

“The result is moored on the lot now, a 
three-place Curtiss Robin. And Jet me assure 
you we picked carefully. Aside from the pure 
thrill and fun of it, Barnes, who’s an attorney, 
wanted a ship that could take himself and a 
client or two over to the Richton Court House. 
It meant saving hours, preventing lengthy de- 
lays. Then, Jerry deals in estates and farms. 
Ten minutes in the air over a property would 
do more to close a sale than a day on foot. And 
selling tractors and agricultural equipment as I 
do, I knew a ship would help me spot prospects. 

“The Robin’s three-place enclosed cabin ap- 
pealed to us. It meant we could fly in regular 
clothes and step out of the plane ready for 


business. And then there was room enough for 
all of us whenever we wanted to explore the 
atmosphere together. 

“Upkeep! We didn’t want to let ourselves in 
for much of that, either. When we learned 
about the Robin’s rugged, fabric-covered metal 
construction—chrome molybdenumsteel tubes 
welded into a single piece, with wood spars and 
metal wing ribs, and all of them requiring little 
or no attention, it about clinched the deal. I 
said ‘about’ because there was the matter of 
price. As a flyer I now know what I then felt, 
that there isn’t a more airworthy, truer ship 
than the Robin for the money. Why, it’s a cabin 
plane in the price range of most open jobs!” 


CURTISS ROBIN 


Semi-Cantilever monoplane, sister ship of the 
St. Louis Robin, holder of the world’s endur- 
ance record. Powered with the 165 H. P. Wright 
Whirlwind. High speed, 118 m. p. h. Landing 
speed, 44 m. p. h. Cruising range, 438 miles at 
90 m. p. h. Rate of climb, 640 feet per minute. 
PRICE $7500 

Curtiss Robin landing gears are interchange- 
able with Edo floats and the plane is converts 
ible to a seaplane in two hours. 

Every Curtiss Robin enjoys full Curtiss- 
Wright day and night service at forty bases. 

Booklets and complete information fur- 
nished on request. Write Dept. R—7. 


CURTISS-ROBERTSON AIRPLANE MFG,CO. 


Division of 


Sales Offices: 27 West 


CUR TASS 


Sor Business - Pleasure 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


57th 


Street, New York 


ROBIN 


- Instruction 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 
“Tyranny of the Male” 


In balmy Havana last week many clear- 
skinned Latin ladies and a few from the 
U. S., Canada, grew indignant and loud 
about something which seems nebulous to 
most people.most of the time—National- 
ity. 

Delegates from 21 American countries 
had met to debate “Nationality” as the 
Inter-American Commission of Women. 

“Women refuse to have their nationality 
held any longer in contempt!” cried Man- 
hattan’s feministic Miss Doris Stevens. 
“N:tionality determines allegiance. It is 
considered of such supreme importance 
that men are-asked to give their lives in 
its defense. Yet of so little importance 
is the allegiance of women that it exists 
only as an indirect relation determined by 
the nationality of her husband or father. 
Women will not much longer stand for 
this!” 

Others who felt the same way about 
“Nationality” and “Allegiance” were 
Panama’s Senorita Glara Gonzalez and 
Nicaragua’s Senorita Juanita Fromen who 
ended her address with the ringing cry, 
“Equality between men and women in re- 
gard to nationality must be realized!” 
after which the I. C. W. adjourned to a 
jolly banquet at the cost of Havana’s 
gallant Mayor. 

Affrighting example of the iniquitous 
advantages enjoyed over females by males 
in England: One Crawshay Rawson of 
Chester, England, was deserted by his 
wife, and, although she is still alive, filed 
notice of her death with the local regis- 
trar, set up a tombstone. 

Mrs. Rawson not only protested that 
she is not dead but sued her former spouse 
for libel, lost the suit, was sternly told by 
the Court that in England a wife cannot 
sue her husband on any ground except 
one involving the security of her property. 
Against such and other “tyrannies of the 
male,” the I. C. W. at Havana fulminated 
for a week, drafted petitions, went home. 


JAPAN 

Seats For Shishi 

Ten million Japanese went to the polls 
last week in the second general election 
since Japan adopted universal manhood 
suffrage. Nearly all of them voted for 
Prime Minister Yuko “Shishi” (7. e. “The 
Lion”) Hamaguchi. The Minseito, his 
party, gained 1o1 new seats (giving them 
273 of the 466 parliamentary seats) in the 
most impressive vote of confidence given 
any Japanese Government in a generation. 
Bristle-haired Prime Minister “Shishi” 
who had led his campaign himself on a 
platform of government economy, balanc- 
ing the budget without foreign loans, for- 
eign conciliation, restoration of the gold 
standard, was delighted.. Delighted too, 
Were foreign observers at the London 
Naval Conference. It was felt that with 
the Minseito party so firmly re-established 
In power, the Japanese naval delegates 
could make concessions in their stubborn 
demands, need not fear popular indigna- 
tion at a little wise yielding. 


TIME 





CONFERENCE 


Second-Hand Vassalage 

Because the Naval Conference stood 
adjourned last week-——while France chose 
a new cabinet (see p. 24), while Dino 
Grandi was cheered in Rome as he re- 
ported on the Conference to Benito Mus- 
solini; and while Japanese voted to keep 
their old cabinet (see col. 1)—the only 
naval decision of international importance 
was made at Washington by President 
Herbert Hoover. 

It was not announced in words so defi- 
nite that they cannot be modified, but 
correspondents at the White House all 
heard that the President: 1) will not agree 
to the bargain proposed by France (TIME, 
Feb. 24), that if the U. S. and Britain 
sign a pact guaranteeing French security 
the French delegation would. cut their 
demand for a navy of 725,000 tons by 
20%; 2) the President will not agree, in 
diplomatic language to “implement” the 
Kellogg Peace Pact, or, in plain English, 
to create mechanism for the purpose of 
making its pious pledge of peace enforc- 
ible. 

So ‘far as they went Mr. Hoover’s de- 
cisions were a praiseworthy echo of U. S. 
public opinion; but they did not change 
the fact that, if France does not recede 
from her demand, Britain will increase 
hers, the U. S. must increase theirs to 
maintain Anglo-U. S. “parity,” and the net 
result would be to launch the London 
Conference on a program of increasing 
naval strengths all round. 

In this depressing hour, with news from 
the conference slack, Chicago’s blatant 
Tribune, fantastically profitable and self- 
styled “The World’s Greatest Newspaper,” 
committed what is probably the journal- 
istic atrocity of the year, headlined above 
a front page story: “MORGAN’S HAND 
IS SEEN BEHIND U. S. NAVAL DEAL, 
Parity surrender is still a mystery.” 

Though the U. S. delegation is clinging 
to nothing more tightly than to “parity,” 
the Tribune charged that the President’s 
parity figures actually represent a “‘sur- 
render” to Great Britain, continued: 

“Tt will be recalled that Vice President 
Curtis, on the eve of his nomination in 
Kansas City, said that Hoover, if elected, 
would take the next steamer for England. 

“Those who, like Vice President Curtis 
; . accused President Hoover of being 
pro-British on the basis of his long resi- 
dence under the British flag, are reading 
in the Stimson proposals substantiation of 
their suspicions. 

“They envisage the Morgan group of 
international bankers as a financial and 
political dictatorship, which rules America 
as a European satrapy. 

“With particular suspicion do they view 
Morgan, banker of Great Britain during 
the War, who has his London house in 
Grosvenor Square and his English country 
seat, Wall Hall, at Watford. What is 
more natural, they think, than. . . that 
the Morgan group, with its vast invest- 
ments in British shipping held in vassalage 
to the British Government, should favor 








American naval surrender, perpetuating 
British mastery of the seas? 

“They think they perceive in the atti- 
tude of President Hoover proof that he 
is no longer at odds with the Morgan group 
that opposed his nomination. .. . 

“To those inspired by such suspicions 
a particular significance is attached to the 
fact that the American case in the London 
Naval Conference is in the hands of 
Henry L. Stimson, a protégé of Elihu 
Root, who recently surrendered to British 
terms for our admission to the World 
Court; of Ambassador Charles G. Dawes, 
who floated the first British loan in Chi- 
cago at the beginning of the War, and who 
was the Morgan group’s candidate for the 
presidential nomination at Kansas City; 
of Dwight W. Morrow, a former partner 
in the house of Morgan; of Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, whose daughter is the wife of 
Henry Morgan and once lived in J. P. 
Morgan’s London house; of Senator David 
A. Reed, apostle of Andrew Mellon, who is 
financially affiliated with Morgan, and who 
has been classed a pro-British ever since 
he sponsored the National Origins Emigra- 
tion Restriction doubling the English 
quota. 

“The World’s Greatest Newspaper” 
thus raised nonsense to the higher power, 
for nothing can be more nonsensical than 
to picture J. P. Morgan as the “vassal” 
of James Ramsay MacDonald, the pliant 
chain by means of which Mr. MacDonald 
is imagined t6 hold President Hoover 
bound hand and foot in second-hand vas- 
salage. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Beavermere Crusade 

Flatly defying all three British political 
parties—Labor, Liberal and Conservative 
—the Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere. 
famed “Hearts of England,” spurred off 
on a new journalistic crusade last week, 
founded with blare and ballyhoo a fourth 
party: “The United Empire Party.” 

Not since the days of Lord Randolph 
Churchill's dauntless little band which 
broke up in the ‘80s has England had such 
a blatant “fourth party” (see p. 23). 
Never before in the whole history of poli- 
tics has a new party received at its incep- 
tion such potent newspaper support as that 
lavished, last week, on what London wags 
called the “Beavermere Party.” 

Its opening manifesto went out to six 
million British homes, not as propagand: 
but in the news columns of the ‘“Beaver- 
mere” press. It was topped by banner 
headlines, buttressed by editorials and ad- 
dressed with shrewd psychology to ‘men 
and women.”* 

Couched in the most personal terms and 
signed by Baron Beaverbrook, the mani- 
festo began: 

“Tt is now ten weeks since I invited all 
men and women who believe as I do on 


*Needless to recall 5,000,000 women were en- 
franchised (Time, Aug. 13, 1928) in time for 
the last British General Election (Time, June 
10), but they bit the hand of the party that 
gave them the vote—Conservatives helped mea: 
urably to put in power Laborite James Ramsay) 
MacDonald. 
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the matter of empire trade to join a 
crusade to further our objects. Already a 
hundred thousand men and women have 
enrolled as founder members and I receive 
daily from every part of the country and 
the empire letters revealing ardent hopes 
and intense enthusiasms inspired by the 
free-trade policy. It has aroused new 
hopes among people who were beginning to 


BARON BEAVERBROOK 


“Business statesman” 


despair of ever being offered a straight- 
forward constructive policy as a remedy 
for our unemployment and poor trade.” 

In point of fact the Beavermere scheme 
for “Empire Free Trade” is the exact re- 
verse of “straight-forward.” Trade is to 
be free within the Empire, but around the 
Empire is to rise a tariff wall. Deliber- 
ately contradictory, this ‘“‘straight-for- 
ward’ scheme has been denounced in Par- 
liament by all three parties (Time, Feb. 
10), a fact of which the manifesto pro- 
ceeded to take scathing note: 

“Snowden has poured out his scorn: 
Lloyd George has been moved to put on 
his full warpaint and to cut his most com- 
ical capers, and Baldwin looks the other 
way while some of his lieutenants threaten 
all who dare to believe in the economic 
union of the empire.” 

In a ringing appeal for contributions to 
the new party’s fund, last week, Baron 
Beaverbrook declared that all receipts and 
expenditures will be publicly audited, 
challenged the old guard parties to be 
equally frank about their money. 

Within 24 hours contributions totaling 
$92,500 had poured in, and the Beaver- 
mere press thundered that five members 
of Parliament elected as Conservatives 
had gone over to the United Empire 
Party. All five were comparative nobod- 
ies, the most prominent being Sir Alfred 
Butt, theatrical producer, and Sir Newton 
J. Moore, who twice upon a time was 
Premier of the province of Western Aus- 
tralia. Among the thousands who clipped 
and signed coupons enrolling them as 
“Empire Crusaders” was Sir Henry Se- 
grave, world’s fastest motorist. First ty- 


coon to join the founders of the party 
was Sir Herbert Austin, the “Ford of 
Britain,’ who sees in the. proposed high 
tariff wall his best defence against com- 
petition from the original Henry Ford. 

Significance. Baron Beaverbrook is 
frankly out to become Prime Minister, 
vaunts himself a “business statesman.” 
Viscount Rothermere has failed to get 
political preferment for his son, Cecil 
Harmsworth, from any of the old line 
parties, hopes to make the young man 
an Ambassador. Last week the Beaver- 
meres insisted that they would contest 
“more than 50 seats” at the next Gen- 
eral Election. All political dopesters 
agreed that the effect of this would be 
to defeat Conservative candidates in con- 
stituencies contested. by a United Em- 
pirist, and probably to elect the Labor 
candidates in such constituencies. In 
other words the new party will split the 
Conservatives, how disastrously it remains 
to be seen. 


“Get Out Or Go Under!” 

No financial review in the U. S. would 
have dared to close the year 1929 with a 
full-page cartoon showing the gigantic 
“Bears” of business depression advancing 
down a street of impressive financial build- 
ings, while ahead of them with fear- 
blanched faces flee four men representing 
Germany, Great Britain, the U. S., and 
France. 

It would not have been American to 
give this depressing cartoon the caption 
GET OUT OR GO UNDER: Bruin on 
the Bourse. But it was very British to do 
so, and very like the respected Manchester 
Guardian Commercial to come paddling 
serenely along with its Commercial Annual 
Review 1929, long after most citizens of 
the U. S. had been glad to forget there 
ever was such a year 

Boldly displayed without an accom- 
panying article of any kind was a map of 
England and Wales—such a map as no 
living man could make of the U. S., for 
the necessary information does not exist. 
Entitled lugubriously WHERE THE 
SHADOW FALLS: Unemployment At A 
Glance, the map shows from official statis- 
tics of the Ramsay MacDonald Labor 
Government exactly the percentage of un- 
employment in each and every British 
county, not forgetting ‘“Salop” the concise 
if nonsensical abbreviation for “Shrop- 
shire.” 

“All modern humanity,” cheerfully be- 
gins The Commercial’s leading article, “‘ex- 
cept for short periods the Americans, 
seems to be afflicted with economic pes- 
simism. 

Of its own district The Commercial 
headlines MANCHESTER FOLLOWS 
THE CROWD: Northern Industrials Fall 
With The Rest. 

But despite all this the review, once it 
strikes its stride, brims with compactly 
presented, arresting news: 

Coal Picks Up. In almost optimistic 
vein it is admitted that the British coal 
trade, hardest hit by the British General 
Strike and Coal Strike of 1926, and very 
nearly prostrate for years afterward, is 
now at last “convalescent.” 


“All the regular markets for British 
coal, except Spain, have this year taken 
larger supplies. . . . There is every reason 
to hope that the last quarter’s figures will 
show a small profit for the whole year. 
. . . But very large mining areas are still 
working at a loss, while the profit for the 
whole country has been small.” Though 
one would never suspect it by looking at 
the funereal unemployment map, some 
50,000 more British miners have work now 
than during the same period a year ago, 
but some 150,000 miners remain jobless. 

Cut-throat Shippers. “The annual in- 
crease in trade throughout the world” sighs 
The Commercial “appears to be... so 
very small as not even to be keeping up 
with normal progress in other directions.” 

How then explain the paradox that, with 
little or no increase in the volume of busi- 
ness they can collectively expect to get, 
all the great maritime freight carriers are 
building newer, faster ships? Explanation: 
each is girding to fight with newer, more 
efficient weapons for a larger individual 
share of the bone which is admittedly not 
big enough to nourish all. 

Ordinarily a crack British freight line 
sells the old ships it is ready to discard 
to Lithuanians or Albanians ef al.; but The 
Commercial pertinently recalls that sev- 
eral such old tubs have recently been 
broken up and sold for a song as junk, 
the owners preferring not to get a good 
price for them as ships for fear they 
would crop up in competition later, much 
as sellers of new automobiles look on 
“used cars” as a menace to their business 
(see p. 45). 

Canada to Recess. Looking out at the 
Dominions, The Commercial sees A 
SHADOW OVER CANADA: Two Crop 
Failures In Succession, adds: “It is now 
evident that the trade of the Dominion 
has received a severe setback [crop fail- 
ure falling off in production . . . de- 
cline in earnings of industry . . . collapse 
of the stock market], and in place of the 
lulls which have occurred from time to 
time in the past six years there will be a 
definite recession.” 

Fool’s Paradise. From Australia The 
Commercial’s correspondent _ reported: 
“Recent events apparently justify the re- 
peated warning of financial critics that we 
have been ‘living in a fool’s paradise. . . . 
Probable decline in exports for the current 
year (1929-30) of as much as £30,000,000. 
. . . Undoubtedly the chief depressing in- 
fluences were the decline in the price ot 
wool and . . . a pronounced tightening in 
the international money markets [which] 
has seriously affected the capacity of Lon- 
don to supply Australian Governments 
with their usual quota of loan funds— 
from £25,000,000 to £30,000,000 per an- 
num in recent years.” 

All this refers, of course, to the exist- 
ence in Australia of one of the most dar- 
ingly Socialistic governments possessed by 
any English-speaking community, a Labor 
Government supporting the high Aus- 
tralian minimum wage law. With other 
alarmed British authorities The Com- 
mercial asks: “Is Her Standard of Living 
too High?” but of course the cautious 
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Commercial does not, like some other com- 
mentators, accuse Australians of being 
Socialistic loafers. 

Bed Rock Business. South Africa is 
found to be in a period of “transition from 
post-War prosperity to bedrock normal 
business,” having suffered like Australia 
from the fall of wool prices. Moreover 
the African “diamond market immediately 
became depressed” after ‘“‘the great finan- 
cial debacle in America” and “inevitably 
exercised an adverse influence on | South 
African] commerce and industry gener- 
ally.” 

Lucky Ireland. Almost The Commer- 
cial’s only bright page is that headed 
IRISH FREE STATE’S STEADY AD- 
VANCE: The Shannon Scheme Com- 
pleted. 

Not burdened like Mother Britain with 
a disheartening War debt, pert Daughter 
Ireland ‘has been stepping out for Pros- 
perity. The business event of the year 
was of course the virtual completion of 
President Cosgrave’s stupendous German- 
engineered project for hydroelectrification 
of the oft sung and storied River Shannon 
(True, Aug. 5). But The Commercial 
supplies many a significant fact about 
what has happened since Henry Ford 
changed his mind about ‘‘abandoning Ire- 
land.” 

“The official figures show that the ex- 
ports of tractors for October 1929, 
amounted to £296,000 ($1,438,560), 
against il in the previous year, while for 
the ten months ended October last the 
figure was £1,234.253 ($5,998.469).” 

Decision by Mr. Ford to give Irish 
prosperity this potent boost was taken on 


International 


RANDOLPH CHURCHILL II 
His tongue has talent. 


(see col. 2) 


the famed junket to England (True, April 
23, 1928), during which King George and 
Queen Mary put etiquette in their royal 
pockets and went to the house of Vis- 
countess Astor, where they were in effect 
presented to Mr. & Mrs. Henry Ford. 
Long, informal and marked by cordiality 
on both sides was the ensuing chat be- 


tween the King of Men and the Monarch 
of Motors, a chat which may just possibly 
have been momentous and lucky for 
Ireland. 


Romantic Randolph 

Not a single college debating society in 
the U. S. is taken seriously by public, 
press or politicians; but when a young 
Briton makes a brilliant maiden speech 
before the Oxford Union the whole Em- 
pire knows of it next morning, and cases 
are not few in which such a speech has 
made the young man’s whole career— 
witness the late Marquess Curzon of 
Keddleston. 

Jammed to suffocation last week was 
the Union’s rather dingy hall, as there 
rose to make his maiden speech, a youth 
(18 years) of pink and white complexion, 
a nervous but determined fledgling, 
Randolph Churchill. 

Pink-and-White’s Grandfather was Lord 
Randolph Churchill, august, romantic and 
trenchant, one of the greatest fighting 
orators the House of Commons ever knew. 
He it was who introduced U. S. blood into 
the great house of Churchill by marrying 
Jenny Jerome of New York. Today the 
father of pink-and-white, is the Conserva- 
tive party’s spearhead in debate, scathing, 
reckless, romantic Winston Churchill, last 
year Chancellor of the Exchequer. And 
all are, of course, descendants of that ruth- 
less and super-successful general, John 
Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough. 
Stage-fright might well grip anyone ex- 
pected to get up and talk like either Lord 
Randolph or “Winnie,” but the boy 
seemed only a little nervous, launched 
boldly into a slashing philippic against the 
Labor Government’s “weak” policy in 
Egypt (Time, Aug. 19). 

“Egypt’s interests demand as strongly 
as our own,” cried Pink-and-White, ‘that 
the British forces should not be withdrawn 
from Egypt! Under British control 
Egypt has attained order and well-being 
greater than it has known for 2,000 years 

duty of protecting the Egyptians . 
guard them against the inevitable tyranny 
of the Pashas!” ; 

Verdict: Pink-and-White has a tongue 
of talent, should prove a useful “regular” 
to the conservatives, seems to be the exact 
antithesis of Oliver Baldwin (son of Con- 
servative leader Stanley Baldwin) who has 
grown a beard, turned Socialist. 


“Ha, Rollo!” 


Not only do the fortunate inhabitants 
of the cow-breeding strawberry-raising 
island of Guernsey, ancient fief of the 
Dukes of Normandy, enjoy the finest cli- 
mate and the lowest taxes in the British 
Isles, but they have their own special 
coins and measures (eight doubles: one 
penny; one vergée: 0.4 acres) and their 
own archaic and particular means of legal 
redress. The method of obtaining a civil 
injunction in Guernsey is curious, simple 
and direct, consists in raising a Clameur 
de Haro in the presence of witnesses. 

Last week one Alfred Arthur Machon, 
Guernsey householder, stepped outside his 
villa, was vexed to see that a plasterer 


working on a villa next door had put up a 
scaffolding that overhung his rose garden, 
and while plastering the wall of the house, 
was dropping plaster on his rose bushes. 

“Look here, my man,” said Alfred 
Arthur Machon, “You're sloshing plaster 
all over my roses.” 

“Well, what of it?” said the surly 
plasterer, dropping an_ extra-large gob. 


ROLLO THE FIRST 


: 
Guernsey gaffers ha him. 


“What of it? Your scaffolding is over- 
hanging my property. I insist you take it 
down immediately.” 

Neighbors gathered. The plasterer, 
whistling cheerfully at his work, continued 
to slosh plaster. At 12:15 p. m. House- 
holder Machon stepped forward, dropped 
on both knees. “Haro! Haro! Haro!” he 
cried slowly and distinctly, “ad l’aide mon 
prince, on me fait tort!’* 

By Guernsey law, the Clameur de Haro 
constitutes a legal injunction. The alleged 
“tort” or wrong must cease until the case 
has been tried in the island’s Royal Court 
In-the Royal Court last week appeared 
Householder Alfred Arthur Machon and 
witnesses who deposed that the plastere r 
had not only paid no attention to the 
Clameur de Haro, raised at 12:15 p. m., 
but had continued his slovenly plastering 
until 12:50. 

“By which time,” added Witness James 
Colivet, ‘the rose bushes were absolutely 
covered with plaster.” 

Arthur William Bell, Bailiff of Guern- 
sey, cogitated on the bench. 

“There seems to be no doubt,” said 
Bailiff Bell, “that there has been a direct 
contravention of the Clameur de Haro 
There was risk of a serious breach of the 
peace by virtue of the accused’s behavior 
I am obliged, therefore, to fine him the 
nominal sum of one shilling.” 


*Guernsey gaffers believe that the cry “Haro!” 
is an abbreviation of “Ha, Rollo!” an appeal 
to Rollo, first Duke of Normandy. More prob- 
ably it comes from Anglo-Saxon era or fara, an 
exclamation intended to attract attention. At 
Irish county fairs hucksters still shout “Ara! 
Ara!” when displaying their wares. 
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FRANCE 


“Scarcely a Cabinet” 

Most people think of the Third or Com- 
munist International as the avatar of 
wickedness, an octopus projecting its ten- 
tacles from Russia into the politics of 
other countries (Time, Feb. 3). Wrath- 
fully last week reactionary Paris news 
organs reminded the world that there is 
also a Second or Socialist International of 
which a leading member is James Ram- 
say MacDonald. 

The charge was hurled—with the typical 
recklessness of the Paris pamphleteer— 
that the fall last fortnight of the moderate 
French Cabinet of André Tardieu was the 
result of an international Socialist “plot.” 
The British Socialists and their leader Scot 
MacDonald were imagined to have feared 
that M. Tardieu with his stiff naval de- 
mands (TiME, Feb. 24) might wreck the 
London Conference. It was represented 
that Socialist MacDonald, through the 
Second International, secured the aid of 
Socialist groups in France, and the as- 
sistance of French Foreign Minister Aris- 
tide Briand, with the result that the 
Tardieu Cabinet was upset. 

Pretty though this story is—spiced with 
the romance and intrigue in which French- 
men revel—it is a bit too melodramatic, 
has great significance only as an emphatic 
reminder of something too often forgotten: 
that Socialism no less than Communism 
is an international movement, and _ that 
among Socialists throughout the world 
there is kindred feeling if not solidarity. 

But if the MacDonald-Briand “plot” 
seemed highly improbable, nevertheless 
nearly everyone in Paris did believe that 
sly old B’rer Briand was the man who set 
afoot a national (ot international) in- 
trigue among the French Left Parties 
which resulted in the Cabinet’s fall. 

M. Tardieu, an upstart compared to 
M. Briand who has been twelve times 
Prime Minister, had taken the risky course 
of forcing the astute old man to play sec- 
ond fiddle to his first, both at the second 
Hague Conference and at London (TIME, 
Jan. 13, et seqg.). Briand, perhaps the 
greatest statesman and certainly the master 
politician of his time in France, would 
have been less than human had he not 
done something to stop the remark, often 
heard in Paris fortnight ago: “Tardieu 
has obliterated Briand.” 

Certainly the tables were turned last 
week. President Gaston Doumergue of 
France called to the Prime Ministry a 
man who thereafter made not a single 
move without consulting Briand—Camille 
Chautemps. 

No more “typical” Frenchman was ever 
born. Owner of a small estate and 
vineyard in Touraine, son of a mediocre 
politician who once was Vice-President 
of the Senate, onetime mayor of Tours, 
and thrice holder for brief periods of 
the Ministry of Interior, once of the Min- 
istry of Justice, it may be said of M 
Chautemps that nothing can be said of 
him which would not apply as well to a 
score of other Deputies. His rise to leader- 
ship of the Radical Socialists resulted 
primarily from the fall of Edouard Dala 


dier, after the latter’s ignominious failure 
to form a cabinet (Time, Nov. 11). Nota 
few were prophesies last week that Prime 
Minister Chautemps’ first Cabinet would 
fall as soon as it went before the Chamber. 

But the fact that every member had 
been hand picked by Aristide Briand 
made many give credence to M. Chau- 
temps’ boast that he would get a ma- 
jority of at least 30. His Cabinet, ex- 


Wide World 


CAMILLE CHAUTEMPS 


What kind of man? 


Yes-s-s- t) ! 


cept in one minor post, is of the Left, and 
completely at the mercy of the ror French 
Socialist Deputies, all of whom must lend 
their support or it will fall. If the Second 
International is indeed of any great po- 
tency, now is certainly the time for all 
good Socialists to pull together. Cabinet: 

Prime Minister and Interior—Camille 
Chautemps. 

Vice President 
Steeg. 

Foreign Affairs—Aristide Briand, 

Finance—Charles Dumont. 

Budget—Maurice Palmade. 

War—René Besnard. 

Marine—Albert Sarraut. 

Merchant Marine—Charles Daniélou. 

Public Works—Edouard Daladier. 

Education—Jean Durand 

Commerce—Georges Bonnet. 

Labor—Louis Loucheur. 

Pensions—Dr. Charles Gallet. 

Air—Laurent Eynac. 

Posts and Telegraphs—Julien Durand 

Agriculture—Dr. Henri Queuille. 

Colonies—Lucien Lamoureux. 

Since in France the men of the Left are, 
with a few notable exceptions, relatively 
less experienced in Government and famed 
than the Poincarés and Tardieus of the 
Centre, some contemptuous critics of the 
new Government called it “scarcely a 
Cabinet.” Certain it was that ousted Tar- 
dieu and colleagues would launch and con- 
tinue one of the hottest fights in French 
parliamentary history in an effort to oust 
Briand’s yesmanly Chautemps 


and Justice—Théodore 


. 
GERMANY 
The Family 

Not many U. S. citizens can guess cor- 
rectly what are today the three chief 
products of the House of Krupp. They 
are cash registers, motor trucks & omni- 
buses, locomotives. 

It was dividend time last week but no 
dividends were declared, though in hand 
was 11,000,000 marks net profit for the 
year, a profit considered phenomenal in 
view of the current depression in German 
industry. 

As usual the Krupp profits were plowed 
back into the business, members of the 
House being allowed enough to go on liy- 
ing and working in the style to which a 
Krupp is accustomed, 

The flourishing state of the business was 
aptly described by a Berlin correspondent. 
The potential dividends, he said, were 
greater this year than last. A showing 
of which the Family may well be proud. 


- 
EGYPT 

Time & Tariff 

Ships raced to all Egypt’s ports last 
week. German ships dumped tons of alarm 
clocks, razors, motor cars and _ every 
imaginable manufactured article in un- 
imaginable confusion. British, French and 
Italian freighters at piers hard by dumped 
too. Stevedores sweated, swore and slaved 
all night at both Alexandria and Port Said 
The race was against time and tariffs with 
every Egyptian merchant interested in the 
results, most with heavy stakes. 

Relentlessly the final hour struck at 
midnight. Into effect went the new Egyp- 
tian tariff law, carrying a broad schedule 
of increased duties. Winners were those 
merchants who had received the biggest 
stocks of goods under the old and lower 
tariff. So great was the rush, so swift the 
race that customs receipts at Alexandria 
for the 30 days just passed amounted to 
$1,000,000, whereas last year during the 
same period they were only $20,000. 


SPAIN 


Brandied Nose 


In Spain the able-bodied child must de- 
fend the honor of the infirm parent. 

Not precisely infirm, perhaps, — but 
paunchy, soft, and comparatively defense- 
less is Citizen Miguel Primo de Rivera, 
onetime Dictator of Spain, now with his 
daughters sampling the delights of Paris. 

If the two sons he left behind in Spain 
had adequately defended their father’s 
honor last week, their swords would have 
been dripping with the gore of half the 
artillery officers in Madrid, for these gen- 
try, who hated Primo de Rivera, seldom 
refer to him in public today without an 
oath plus an expectoration. 

Son José, 27, is a lawyer and has pru- 
dently decided to meet oaths and insults 
with a quiet sneer. But Son Miguel, 26, 
is a reserve corps lieutenant, and to 4 
Spanish officer the honor of his father 
must be held dear as Life. 

Entering a Madrid café one evening last 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


fortnight, Lieutenant Miguel Primo de 
Rivera bustled up to General Queipo de 
Llano, recently author of an “insulting” 
letter to the onetime Dictator. Serene, the 
General sat at a corner table, elegantly 
sipping deviled coffee (with brandy), se- 
cure in the belief that a mere lieutenant 
would not dare violently to resent the 
insult of a general. 

Stepping straight up to his tormentor 














International 
Lieut. MicueL Primo pe RIVERA 
He dared the deviled coffee. 


Son Miguel boxed General Queipo de 
Llano first on his left ear, next on his right, 
then punched his brandied nose. 

“C-c-consider yourself under military 
arrest!” spluttered the General. 

Next day Spain’s new Dictator, General 
Damaso Berenguer, took a short cut out 
of an embarrassing situation, ordered Lieu- 
tenant Miguel Primo de Rivera out of 
the country. Last week a police escort 
saw him as far as Hendaye, across the 
Spain-France border. 

A third son of the fallen Dictator was 
serving last week with the Spanish air force 
in Africa, where men are men, insults 
insults, but of him there was no news. 


Old Clothes Duke 

That the Virgin Mary was never en- 
tombed but was taken bodily to Heaven is 
a belief celebrated in the greatest art and 
defined by the Catholic Church as “a prob- 
able opinion, which it is impious to deny, 
though not an article of faith.” 

One who would never think of denying 
it is His Most Catholic Majesty Alfonso 
XIII, King of Spain, who piously cele- 
brates the Vigil of the Assumption every 
year, then takes off the clothes he wore 
while celebrating, sends them to the Duque 
de Hijar. 

In Madrid last week the Old Clothes 
Duke, Don Alfonso de Silva y Campbell, 
15th of his line, died, was succeeded by 
his son Alfonso. Since the 17th Century 
the family of Hijar have been collecting 
cast-off Royal garments, esteem this a 


great and (by association of ideas) holy 
privilege, guard as their most precious 
treasure hundreds of old Royal Vigil uni- 
forms. 

Mary, Doug & Alba 

Shocked were ladies of the Spanish 
court, and particularly Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria Eugenie (granddaughter of Brit- 
ain’s arch-stickler, Queen Victoria) when 
Miss Mary Pickford and Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks were actually received on terms 
of cordial and convivial intimacy by 
sporting King Alfonso XIII’s closest pal, 
exalted Jacobo Stuart Fitz-James, Duke 
of Alba, Constable of Navarre and 14 
times a grandee of Spain (Time, Dec. 2). 

Month ago the champagne cocktail 
Duke* became Minister of Education in 
the new Spanish Cabinet of Dictator Da- 
maso Berenguer, successor to ousted Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera (Time, Feb. 10). 
Last week the Ministry of State and For- 
eign Affairs, suppressed during the régime 
of Dictator Primo de Rivera who dealt 
directly with foreign Ambassadors, was 
reéstablished by Royal decree. Next day 
it was King Alfonso’s pleasure that his 
crony, the Duke of Alba, should step up 
from Minister of Education to Foreign 
Minister—the highest ranking cabinet 
post. 

In Hollywood, just before the promo- 
tion, Mr. Fairbanks, graduate of Jarvis 
Military Academy, the East Denver High 
School, and the Colorado School of Mines, 
was asked what sort of a Minister of 
Education he thought Alba would make. 
Calling a secretary he dictated two 
sentences which were transcribed thus: 
“Spain’s greatness will be perpetuated so 
long as it calls to high administrative office 








CINEMACTOR FAIRBANKS 
The queen was shocked. 


such men as Duke de Alba. He is fitted 
for leadership by personal attainment as 
well as by his traditions.” 

*Alba’s recipe: one and one-half lumps cane 
sugar in an empty champagne glass, plus quarter 


teaspoonful of Angostura bitters, plus brut 
(i. e. “natural”? unsweetened) champagne. 


Solemn was Alba as he took his new 
ministerial oath at Madrid last week, but 
directly afterward he said with a grin to 
Dictator Berenguer: “I have never been 
a diplomatist, and, although my family has 
such qualifications, they are not necessarily 
hereditary, but I shall do my best to 
serve Spain.” 


BULGARIA 
Good Little Tsar 


When your village Bulgarian goes to 
bed he does not switch off but blows out 
the light. Proudly the Ministry of Edu- 
cation announced last week that in 567 
such villages—totally unequipped with 
electricity or “modern improvements” of 
any kind—cinema shows have been given 
by the Government during the past twelve- 
month. 

Summoned by their lustily bawling vil- 
lage crier, the peasants have gathered, 
suspiciously at first, then with growing 
excited interest at their schoolroom, out- 
side which halted a truck sent by the 
Ministry of Education, equipped with an 
electric generator from which cables led 
to a whirring machine inside the school- 
room that flashed pictures which actually 
moved! 

According to the Government’s esti- 
mate, half a million peasants, most of 
whom had never in their lives seen a gas 
jet, much less an incandescent lamp, sat 
wrapt in cufiosity while they saw what 
Little Tsar Boris thought it good for them 
to see. Well known is the fact that His 
Majesty takes an active, personal interest 
in this casting of light and knowledge into 
minds naive, amazed. 

No commercial films of any kind are 
shown, no drama, slush or comedy. In 
stead the peasant whose plow is wood 
gapes at steel tractors and harvesting ma- 
chines, sees for the first time whirring 
factory wheels and great steamers breast- 
ing seas beyond his ken. Peasant women 
are shown “model homes,” see babies 
washed as babies should be washed, even 
in one film reserved for married women, 
watch babies come as babies should come 


. 


“Big One Bank” 


Still on closest, friendliest terms with 
Italy is Bulgaria, despite the fact that // 
Duce’s plan of marrying Princess Giovanna 
to Tsar Boris of Bulgaria was blocked at 
the very last minute (when His Majesty 
was actually en route to Rome) by Pope 
Pius XI (Trme, April 22). 

Fortnight ago the “Big Four Banks” of 
Italy were regrouped by a merger under 
the aegis of the Dictator into the “Big 
Three Banks” (Time, Feb. 24). Perhaps 
by coincidence, but certainly as a result of 
Italian and Bulgarian minds again working 
along parallel lines, a similar merger fol- 
lowed last week in Sofia. 

Without previous warning Bulgaria’s 
fiscal “Big Three,” the Bulgarska Banca, 
Banque Franco-Bulgar and Banque du 
Crédit National suddenly merged into a 
“Big One Bank,” called United Bulgarian 
Banks. 
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RUMANIA 


e Red Threat, Mad Engagement 


RANCE isn’t just 
“another country”... France has something 
besides so many miles of hills and valleys 
and people . .. something put in at the begin- 
ning of time . 
know her ese Normandy of the apple blos- 
soms, with beautiful Deauville ... Dives- 
sur-Mer, the home of William the Conqueror 
. . « Brittany in picture-book clothes, Mont 
St. Michel, wonderful as the Pyramids... 
the chateau country and Chinon where 
Jeanne d’Arc stood before her king... 


. . charming to 


Biarritz and the whole Basque Coast enter- | 


taining the smart world ... the Pyrenees with 
Gavarnie and its glaciers... Roman France 


and the Palace of the Popes at Avignon... | 


the Cannebierres and bouillabaise at Mar- 
seilles . . . the sunshine of Nice and the 
whole French Riviera ... up the zigzag hills 
of Dauphiné to Mont Blanc ... Alsace and 
Lorraine where flower markets blaze with 
color in Strasbourg’s narrow streets ... 
the war country, Rheims and the most mag- 
nificent cathedral of the middle ages. . . Paris, 
and trace Napoleon to Fontainebleau and 
follow Josephine to Malmaison... Le Tou- 
quet and golf with the fashionable English. 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 
INTERNATIONAL WAGONS.-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 











all who | 


Ticklish in the extreme were two vital 
problems faced and dealt with last week 
by beady-eyed Professor Julius Maniu, 
peasant-born Prime Minister of Rumania. 

First came alarming reports from Ru- 
mania’s Bessarabian frontier that just 
across the border Soviet troops were 
mobilizing. In Moscow the Province of 
Bessarabia is regarded as an Alsace-Lor- 
raine, basely stolen by Rumania while the 
young Soviet Union was battling for its 
very life in 1918. In the atlases used by 
Soviet schoolchildren Bessarabia is shown 
as still part of Russia, labeled: “Tempo- 
rarily under Rumanian Military Occupa- 
tion.” Sooner or later blood is bound to 
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ILEANA’S MAN 


Private fortune v. public scandal 


be spilled over this issue, and reports of 
the Soviet mobilization made Prime Min- 
ister Maniu fear the spilling might begin 
last week. 

Hastily he summoned General Henry 
Cihoski, Minister of War. While they con- 
ferred one rash Bucharest editor put out 
an Extra, headlined: Russia Masses 
Troops For European War! 

“Arrest that editor!” commanded Gen- 
eral Cihoski, and a little later Professor 
Maniu announced that the British, French 
and Polish Ministers had pledged him the 
joint support of their Governments if 
needed. ‘Personally I prefer to believe 
that no emergency exists,” said M. Maniu 
to correspondents. He went on to suggest 
that the Soviet mobilization was to pre- 
vent the escape from Russia into Rumania 
of peasants made desperate by the oppres- 
sion of the Moscow Régime. 

With his major international problem 
thus well in hand, M. Maniu turned reluc- 
tantly to a pile of documents just brought 
by special courier from the Rumanian 
Legation at Berlin, dealing with the ab- 
normality of Count Alexander von Hoch- 
berg, fiancé of Princess Ileana of Rumania 
(Time, Feb. 10). 
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One fine afternoon the Princess went out 
with Count Alexander, to be present while 
the University Student’s Association pre- 
sented him with a gold medal for knowing 
his skis. H. R. H.’s personal adjutant, 
Colonel Manolescu, was not quick enough 
to prevent her from impulsively telling the 
students that she loved and would marry 
the Count. “It is a love match!” she cried. 
“The happiest sort of love match!” 

What could the Rumanian Government 
do? Princess Ileana is not in line for the 
Throne, has a private fortune of $260,000, 
and is of age. The King of England can 
forbid the marriage of any member of the 
Royal Family, but the King and the Gov- 
ernment of Rumania have such power only 
where the marriage involves the Throne 
Moreover Dowager Queen Marie backed 
her daughter, called Count Alexander “an 
extremely sympathetic person, especially 
welcome to me because of his English 
blood.”—-His mother was Mary Theresa 
(“Daisy”) Cornwallis-West, kinswoman 
of the English Earl De La Warr; and 
Queen Marie is of course of English 
birth, a granddaughter of Queen Victoria 

Not until last week did the chorus of 
public indignation at Bucharest swell to 
such volume that the Government was 
forced to investigate the Count. From 
3erlin came evidence that his father, the 
Prince of Pless, was once a member of 
that effeminate clique who surrounded 
Kaiser Wilhelm II shortly before the War. 
Prime Minister Maniu was evidently con- 
vinced by the documents from Berlin that 
Count Alexander takes after his father. 
Subsequent events were odd. Accompanied 
only by the Chief of Police, the Count 
and Princess Ileana went to the Bucharest 
railway station, where they said goodbye 
without embracing and he took the Orient 
Express for Vienna. Next the Rumanian 
Government announced that Princess 
Ileana had voluntarily terminated her en- 
gagement. She and her mother left on a 
yachting cruise to Egypt. The incident 
seemed closed. Bucharest newsorgans— 
the most venomous on earth—stopped 
printing such stories as that a young man 
of Count Alexander’s acquaintance ‘“com- 
mitted suicide from motives of jealousy 
on hearing of his engagement.” 

But presently the Rumanian Royal 
yacht hove into Constantinople and Prin- 
cess Ileana—flatly contradicting the an- 
nouncement of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment—said, with chin in air, “I still intend 
to marry Alexander.” 

In Bucharest the Marshal of the Court, 
M. Constantine Hiott, who has weathered 
in the past ten years a series of ghastly 
scandals touching nearly every member 0! 
the Rumanian Royal House, was at last at 
the end of his patience, vowed that if thi: 
“mad engagement” is persisted in he will 
resign. Coloncl Manolescu, the adjutan: 
who failed to stop the Princess, was re- 
lieved of his command, put on the pension 
list, told to keep mum. 

Ignoring the Princess, resolute Bucha- 
rest police removed from shopwindows 
and destroyed all pictures showing Ileana 
with her Alex. He, ferreted out by cor- 
respondents at Cannes, said: 

“We love one another. I have done 
nothing to be ashamed of. My fiancee 
knows me well enough to trust me. We 
are going to be married in Bucharest, 
April 27.” 


/ 
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ful home movies, either in black-and- 
white or in full color, with this 
remarkably simple little camera. 

You’ll get wonderfully clear and 
interesting movies even if you are an 
absolute beginner...even if you’ve 
never had a camera in your hands 
before. 

And if you can afford the ordinary 
accessories of modern life, you can 
afford a Ciné-Kodak. 

Imagine the thrill of seeing your own 
child smiling, dimpling, walking across 
your home movie screen. 

Think of your own loved ones, kept 
just as they are—never changing, never 


That’s the point to remember. You 
want the simplest movie camera you can 
get. With the Ciné-Kodak, all you do 
is press the lever and you take movies. 
Then send the film to any Eastman 
processing station. Developing is in- 
cluded in the price of the film. 

And, with the Kodascope, you pro- 
ject the pictures in your own living 
room as easily as playing a phonograph. 

With Ciné-Kodak Safety Film, 


regular or panchromatic, the Ciné- 


Cinée-Kodak 


Simplest of /lome Movie Cameras 


Any Ciné-Kodak dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate the Cine-Kodak and to 
show you Kodacolor on the screen. 
To permit buying from income rather 
than capital, many offer an attractive 
deferred payment plan. 


MAIL FOR FREE BOOK 


EasTMAN Kopak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without obliga- 


tion, the booklet telling me how I can easily 
make my own movies. 


SI aii diaiae a nee dias tea 


Pe ee 
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to europe...such smooth sailing CINE MA 


The New Pictures 

Puttin’ on the Ritz (United Artists), 
This is a highly conventional film musical 
comedy, but so well produced and ably 
cast that if its lines and situations were 
new it would be the year’s best picture of 
its kind. Irving Berlin’s tunes, and such 
smart players as Joan Bennett, James 
Gleason, Aileen Pringle, and Lilyan Tash- 
man are arranged in support of Harry 
Ricl:man, Manhattan night-club  enter- 
tainer, who has never made a picture be- 
fore and who is suspected of having nego- 
tiated his engagement to Actress Clara 
Bow to make the cinema public curious 
to see him. The story concerns a song- 
plugger who forgot his old friends in the 
hour of success and subsequently went 
blind drinking bad booze. At the end there 
is a suggestion that the blindness will not 
be permanent. Most important in the pic- 
ture are the songs, and the best of them, 
soon to be heard from the loud-speaker 
in the transom of many a radio and 
phonograph store, are “Puttin’ on the 
Ritz,” “Vagabond Song,” and ‘With You.” 
Best shot: the Alice in Wonderland se- 
quence. 





<< 


Dangerous Paradise (Paramount). 

In the masthead of this film the producers 

announce that it is “based on incidents 

from a novel by Joseph Conrad,” a 

guarded statement obviously intended to 

divert the criticism which, based on inci- 

dents from Dangerous Paradise, would be 

leveled at them if they admitted that the 

novel was the famous Victory. As a mat- 

ter of fact the picture is no more unfaith- 

ful to its material than other, franker 

attempts to make scenarios out of Con- 

: rad’s books. The adventurous and fan- 

Smooth, vibrationless sailing, so ‘ tastic shell of the story has been pre- 
served; the thought that burned behind 
Conrad’s carved phrases and_ balanced 
Red Star and Atlantic Transport A sentences like light behind a stained glass 
4 window, making the queer figures in the 

glass live after a fashion, is gone. Nancy 
makes each moment on board so 7 ~~ «sCCarroii is a girl who plays the violin and 
enjoyable. Coffee in the lounge 4 sings in Zangiacomo’s Ladies’ Orchestra in 
: ; ; a South Sea island hotel run by a man 
---on the Majestic, world’s largest ; named Schomberg. Richard Arlen helps 
ship, Olympic, Homeric Or Belgen- (ia her to escape from disgusting fates im- 
minent for her on every side. The sordid 
background Conrad had in his mind, a 
always colored by romance. | background in which, at the world’s out- 
posts, civilized formulas are stretched so 


characteristic of all White Star, 


Liners, is just one thing that 


land...is a delightful affair, 


Life is a composite of mag- age : 
aotaigheng ned thin that they become a satiric mirror for 


ical moments. Brilliant social 1.M.M, Lines, although offering ocean @&@ human behavior, has been changed into 
events...deck sports... the travel luxury unsurpassed anywhere @ decorative and often admirable picture 


is te the world, oles provide eccomme! postcards. Best shot: Schomberg throw- 
pleasures of fine cuisine...and, : é eae - ing the band leader downstairs. 
A dations at moderate rates. Expense is ad 
when the day is done, such ¢ 


no longera barrier to European travel. mel ; 
Anna _ Christie (Metro-Goldwyn- 


i : Mayer). The combination of Greta 
cious, comfortable, truly livable. fares to meet every purse and plan, a 


ik Garbo’s acting with one of Eugene 


saaideaael O’Neill’s best plays is not entirely satis- 
factory, but blame for the lost opportunity 


white star line : does not fall on either Garbo or O'Neill 


In spite of a certain proportion of bunkum 
red star ine - atlantic transport line in its composition, Anna Christie is good 
stuff, vivid and well-constructed, with real 
people in it, and Garbo, as the Swedish 
girl who blames her luckless past on her 
father’s neglect, is perfectly cast. One 
reason why this talkie is inferior to the 


attractive staterooms...spa- Bring us your problem, We have 


international mercantile marine company 


30 PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA. MAIN OFFICE,; 
NO. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. AUTHORIZED AGENTS EVERYWHER| 
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ARE BUILDERS OF [TRADE 


Every new ship that glides majestically down 
its ways into deep water is a symbol of growing 
economic power for the nation whose flag it 
flies. Not by accident have the great seafaring 
peoples of history dominated the commerce of 
their worlds. Throughout the eras of man- 
power, sail and steam, the romance of the sea 
has been definitely linked with the broader 
romance of business. 


As business methods have progressed with 


the time, so also has shipping. Today the finest 
marine service depends upon electricity for 
much of its modern efficiency. In passenger 
liners and freighters, tugs, river towboats, sub- 
marines and battleships, Westinghouse elec- 
trical equipment drives the propellers, mans the 
pumps, controls the rudder, speeds the han- 
dling of cargoes. Westinghouse contributions 
in this field are typical of its activities in 


every branch of industry. 


ELECTRIC POWER BUILDS BUYING POWER 


Westinghouse 


‘ 





urn the spotlight 


on yourself . . .| 


Admit it now... you're fagged ... no 
pep «++ no spontaneous mirth . . «| 
sneezing along between colds and fevers. 
Is that being smart? Pack yourself off 
for 9, 16 or 20 days in Havana... 


where thermometers hover around a de- 





lightful summer temperature. Colds... 
neuritis . . . sciatica... all their un- | 
friendly relations disappear . . » you 
discover a new reason for living. The 
sparkle and vivacity that is Havana seeps 
through your tired personality and you 
are reborn ... to joyous, carefree days 
. . » soft, sweet-scented nights . +» under 
the Southern stars... and all the beauty 


and romance that is Havana. 


Sail any Wednesday or Saturday in 
either of Cunard’s famous transatlantic 
sisters . . . the Caronia or Carmania. 
Minimum round trip rates first class only 


$175 up. All-expense tours of 9 to 20 
days’ duration from $193 up. 


Turn the spotlight on yourself ... then | 
sail Cunard. 


Send for descriptive literature fo your local 


agent or 25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD 
HAVANA 
SERVICE 


TIME 


wonderful silent picture made from the 
play six years ago is that the producers 
have apparently tried to turn it out too 
cheaply. Another reason is that it is 
stupidly directed. Every bone of the 
play’s framework—skeleton that should 
be smoothed and hidden away under the 
flesh of character and detail—is carefully 
stressed in the important scenes in which 








GRETA GARBO 


. scored fifth, though silent. 


Anna and her father and her lover are 
before the camera at the same time; the 
two men face each other at a table and 
Anna sits or stands between them, stress- 
ing the triangle; when Old Man Christie 
vents his periodic curse on the Ole Davil 
Sea he usually goes and looks out at the 
sea, and shakes his fist at it. Anna Christie 
remains Greta Garbo’s picture—a superb 
individual performance. Her voice is deep 
and flexible, and her Swedish accent fits 
naturally into the part. Best shot: Garbo 
telling why she cannot marry the Irishman. 


Exhibitors’ Herald World took a poll 
of nationwide cinema proprietors to de- 
termine the most popular U. S. cinemac- 
tress in 1929. First five in order: Bow, 
Moore, Carroll, Crawford, Garbo, who 
scored fifth although she had made but 
one sound-synchronized picture, no talking 
pictures, had appeared less frequently than 
her rivals. That the Garbo popularity is 
increasing is attested by the fact that in 
1928 she failed to be among the five lead- 
ers—Bow, Moore, Dove, Daniels, Del Rio. 


—_— e 


Amos ’n’ Andy 

It is related that some time ago the 
proprietor of a Washington cinema theatre 
observed that his audiences were unusually 
sparse around the hour of 7 p. m. He was 
told that Washington housewives, hus- 
bands and children, instead of flocking to 
his theatre immediately after dinner, were 
staying home by their radios to hear the 
daily ten-minute broadcast of a blackface 
team called Amos ’n’ Andy. To the pro- 
prietor it seemed incredible that such a 
brief radio feature could substantially 
affect his profits. But he wired his theatre 
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for radio, broadcast Amos ’n’ Andy regu- 
larly from the stage, and with amazement 
watched his empty seats fill up. Other 
nationwide theatres soon found it prof- 
itable to follow suit. 

Then arose complaints from theatre 
managers who were paying high prices to 
have Amos ’n’ Andy appear in person 
(Publix Theatres paid the pair $6,500 
weekly). They averred that the radio 
scheme permitted their competitors to pre- 
sent Amos ’n’ Andy practically without 
cost. Last week Variety, theatrical weekly, 
announced that National Broadcasting Co., 
sympathetic to this objection, would take 
legal action against the _ broadcasting 
theatres on the ground of infringement of 
copyright. 

Observers have recently been forced to 
the conclusion that Amos ’n’ Andy are es- 
sential to the early evening entertainment 
of a large proportion of the U. S. public. 
Two months ago their broadcasting hour 
was changed so that the Western time 
zones received their skits in the middle of 
the afternoon. From those zones were sent 
more than 100,000 letters protesting that 
this arrangement deprived working people 
of the chance to hear them. Amos ’n’ 
Andy now oblige by broadcasting (usually 
from Chicago) over an Eastern NBC net- 
work at 7 p.m. (E.S.T.) and over a Mid- 
west and Western NBC network at 11 
p.m. (E.S.T.). 

The overwhelming appeal of this pair, 
whose daily mail is prodigious, whose 
popularity unquestionably exceeds that of 
any other radio performers, consists chiefly 
in their blending of simple narrative inter- 
est with skillful Negro characterization 
People who for years have followed the 
fortunes of Mutt & Jeff and the Katzen- 
jammer Kids are naturally agog to dis- 
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ANDY 
He taught Amos; Amos taught him. 


cover what will happen to Amos ’n’ Andy 
in their next radio installment. People 
who have roared mightily at Moran & 
Mack and the late great Bert Williams are 
naturally prepared to enjoy the Negroid 
inflection and viewpoint of Amos ’n’ Andy. 
Their dialogs describe the homely adven- 
tures of two Negro boys (Amos is high- 
voiced, nervous; Andy is deep-voiced, 
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re ARC WELDING—to the designer I say, 


¢ WELD HERE” 


t of ; . Zs 
ins IF you would improve the product, simplify its con- 


d to struction and keep production costs down. . . design 





he for the modern method of manufacturing . . . 
van arc welding. 
se < With it the inherent strength and rigidity of rolled 
sent steel can be utilized to the fullest extent. For arc 
bee welding fabricates rolled steel shapes into parts that 
sn ! formerly were cast. Operations are saved, production 
= speed is increased, and inventory reduced... 
Mid : the product is better made. 
sell , . Changes in design work no hardship 
hose when arc welding is employed. 
i / Changes in arc-welded construction 
iter- , are made as quickly and as easily as 
es " > the changes -in the drawings. You 
= | aad can change from your present meth- 
ods to arc welding without inter- 
1 tupting your production schedules. 
Learn of this modern fabricating 
method and its many advantages. 
5 : -. .- The sponsors of arc welding will 
. is % +" ee ? aid you. 
lam 
ARC WELDING 
: my sponsors are 
| 4 : ; ‘ _ 4 é LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
" . iil Cleveland, Ohio 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Schenectody, N. Y. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO 
i East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
; ; WILSON WELDER & METALS COMPANY 
___J} Hoboken, N. J. 


NORTHWESTERN MFG. COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


. UNA WELDING & BONDING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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NEW YORK RANGERS 


SAY 
VALET 


is undeniably a better blade 
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| love-lives 
| Knights of the Sea’’), 


TIME 


domineering) who operate, with one cab, 
the ‘“Fresh-Air Taxicab Company of Amer- 
Incorpulated.” They lead humble 
and club-lives (“The Mystic 


gamut of perplexities and predicaments 


not too exaggerated to be recognized by | 
their listeners. They are supported by a | 


host of supernumeraries, but they produce 
all these voices themselves, including that 


| of an occasional dog. So intimately con- 





cerned do their audiences become with the 
careers of Amos ’n’ Andy that letters ar- 
rive each day expressing hopes or fears for 
their enterprises, warnings, all manner. of 
comment. 

High-voiced Amos is Freeman F. Gos- 
den, 31, native of Richmond, Va. He is a 
tall, erect blonde with tight, wavy hair, a 
broad brow and wide-set eyes. He was 
raised with a Negro “mammy” and a 
Negro playmate from whom he gained 
much of his extraordinary knowledge of 


| racial peculiarities. Aged 10, he dove into 


OCKEY—fastest of all sports—calls for | 


steel that takes an edge and holds it. 


Professional players must know steel. | 


Safety requires it. Success depends on it. 
That’s why their preference for the new 
Valet bladeis noteworthy. Eight out of 13 
New York Rangers shave with this blade 
—made of triple-hardened steel, finished 
to a micro-edge by automatic machines. 


The newValetbladeisaremarkabletriumph 
in steel and manufacturing precision. 


Dermatologists prescribe it because it 
glides through Seaed lightly, without 
irritating the skin. Try this blade in the 
scientifically adjusted Valet AutoStrop— 
the only razor that cleans and strops 
without removing the blade. You'll like its 
friendly angle and velvet-like smoothness. 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. 
656 First Ave., New York 


Also Toronto,London, Paris, Milan, Rio de Janeiro 


All dealers now have the new Valet 
blade in stock. 


Dhe NEw VALET 
AutoStrop BLADE 


| 
| 


Annette Kellerman’s tank. Aged 12, he 
held eggs for the magician Thurston. 
a year he went to military school in At- 
lanta. During the War he served in the 
Navy, then became 


and run a whole 


For | 
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a traveling tobacco | 


salesman. Returning to Richmond he did | 


a clog dance in a home talent show directed 
by Chicago professionals. They offered 
him a job coaching similar productions; 
he accepted. 

Deep-voiced Andy is Charles J. Correll, 
40. He is shorter than his partner, thick- 
set, pompadoured. He was born in Peoria, 
Ill., sold newspapers, worked with his 
family’s construction company, played the 
piano in a cinemahouse at night. He won 
local dancing contests, sang in minstrel 
shows, acted in neighborhood dramas. 
Finally he too became a professional coach. 
One of his assignments was in Durham, 
N. C., where he had to teach the business 
to a neophyte named Freeman F. Gosden. 
For six years they staged musical shows, 
plays and circuses for such organizations 
as the Elks, American Legion and Shriners, 
carried properties and costumes aruund the 
country in innumerable trunks. In 1924 
they were made office managers of the 
company, took a Chicago apartment. For 
fun they obtained a radio tryout without 
pay. This led to regular engagements. 
First they sang songs, told stories; gradu- 
ally they evolved their blackface manner 
Gosden taught Correll the dialect; for a 
while they were known as Sam ’n’ Henry 
In March 1928, they first performed as 
Amos ’n’ Andy. 

After that, radio’s invisible filaments 
slowly sensitized the entire nation to their 
talk, and the nation liked it. They have 


always written every word of their mate- | 
rial. They make phonograph records as | 


Amos ’n’ Andy and, of their singing, as 
Correll & Gosden. In 1927 both were 
married. They are completely absorbed by 
their work; wherever they go they mingle 
with Negroes to develop their style and 
substance. Negroes delight in them be- 
cause they recreate, not burlesque, the 
Negro attitude and idiom. Those who have 
seen them broadcast say that they often 
have to smother their own laughter (Gos- 
den did it once by dousing a glass of water 
over his head), and they have more than 
once been observed with tears in their 
eyes. 
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tect: H. F. Hoit 
Plasterer: A. F' 


WALLS 
that 


Endure! 


Twenty years’ time has not dimmed 
the beauty nor sapped the strength of 
these stately walls in the home of 


R. A. Long, Kansas City. An enduring 
tribute to the qualities of BEST BROS. 


Keene’s Cement! 


Mr. Long, a national figure in the 
lumber industry and builder of the city 
of Longview, Wn., says: 


“Mr. Flood, who did the plastering 
and fine cornice work in my home in 
1910, used your cement. There are 
very few cracks and we feel fortunate 

in having our plastering stand up so fine 
and satisfactorily.” 


No matter what the plastering job... from 
the plain, practical bathroom to the modern 
textured finish in colors or elaborate dec- 
orative effects... BEST BROS. 
Keene’s Cement assures long- 

lasting satisfaction. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET tell- 
ing the interesting story back 


Soa of BEST BROS. Keene's 
Cement. Sent free and 


a es 
without obligation. 


BEST BROS. KEENE’S CEMENT CO. 
1030 W. 2nd Ave., Medicine Lodge, Kans. 
(101) 


BEST BROS. 


KEENE’S 
CEMENT 


Always ‘BEST’ for Plastering 
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FICE, Ch Fly to the South. The Airport where 
DING GS you arrive, the hotel where you stop, the 
BU iL office building you call at, the public utility 
company which furnishes the power, the 
industries you see on all sides—Ingalls struc- 

tural steel is in them. 


Whether it be structural steel for the 
largest and most complicated building or 
a standard steel building for an industry, a 
garage, or an aviation hangar, the Ingalls 
Companies fabricate them. In each case the 
fabrication is under the complete control 
of Ingalls own Engineering Staff and this 
is the major part of standard building per- 
fection, 


Ingalls renders a nation-wide service on 
standard buildings, and will, when re- 
quested, gladly furnish their own erection 
crews, construction men, and assistance of 
their Engineering Departments. 


To the building industry, to the aviation 
industry, to the machine industry, to the 
oil and gasoline industry, no name stands 
ahead of Ingalls. In every city of the South, 
in every industry, Ingalls has had a hand 
in their building. 


TrINGALLS IRON WORKS (0. 


ecutive Offices and 2 Plants 


BIRMINGH M, ALABAMA 


NEW YORK, 117 Liberty St. ranch TAMPA, 1004 Tampa Theatre Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, 917 Masonic Temple Bldg. TCES ATLANTA, 715 Healey Bldg. 


JACKSON, MISS, 617 Standard Life Bldg. 


WRITE FOR DATA ON ANY OF THESE: 


Standard Steel Buildings, Warehouse Service, Steel Stacks, 
Standard Aviation Hangars, Triple-ite Bearing Metals, Steel Storage Tanks, 
Ingalls Steel Joists, Steel Plate Work, for Oil and Gasoline, 
Structural Steel, Hoppers and Bins, Pressure Tanks. 
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Approach to Biltmore 

“Visitors to Asheville in past years,” 
wrote a North Carolina correspondent last 
week, “have been permitted to view Bilt- 
more House from a distance. Through the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. John Francis 
Amherst Cecil . . . tourists will this year 
be privileged to pass through the huge 
rooms of the beautiful chateau.” 

Tourists should be grateful for this ap- 
proach to Biltmore. In 1890, with Chi- 
cago’s World Fair (Columbian Exposition ) 
still three years off, and popular interest in 
art largely limited to pyrography, china 
painting and the confection of Turkish 
cosy corners, George Washington Vander- 
bilt, sensitive, shy, 22-year-old grandson 
of Commodore Cornelius, commissioned 
the bearded Beaux-Artist Richard Morris 
Hunt to build for him the finest private 
house in America. Architect Hunt, who 
had already sprinkled Newport and Fifth 





Avenue with palaces, considered that the 
proper kind of a house to build in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., was an exact replica of a 
Renaissance French chateau. 

For five years British and Scottish stone- 
masons chipped and hammered in the 
Asheville woods while Mr. Vanderbilt 
toured Europe, sending back carload after 
carload of French furniture, Gothic cab- 
inets, Jacobean tables, Japanese ivories. 
On Christmas day, 1895, Vanderbilts as- 
sembled to walk through the magnificent 
gardens laid out by Frederick Law Olm- 
stead, designer of New York’s Central 
Park, to attend the official housewarming 
of Biltmore House. An assembled chateau, 
it is designed chiefly after the Chateau de 
Blois. There was nothing in North America 
to approach it; no other Vanderbilt had 
so fine a home. 

3iltmore originally covered 125,000 
acres of North Carolina land, has been re- 





FORD MUSEU 
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Ford Museum, Dearborn, Mich. — Robert O. Derrick, Inc., Architects 


ecuiliba appropriately American, the Ford Museum 


which is now nearing completion is of the same architec- 


tural school as Independence Hall In Philadelphia. Sand- 


rubbed Creole Georgia Marble is used as exterior trim 
for each unit of this beautiful building, over 65,000 cubic 
feet already having been supplied. The beauty and wearing 


qualities of Georgia Marble are so well known that its 


specification in the more beautiful American structures 


increases year by year. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, TATE, GEORGIA 


GEORGIA MARBLE 
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duced by turning one section into a forest 
reservation, another into a village, to 11,- 
500 acres. To house the 2,000 people em- 
ployed on the estate, Paternalist Vander- 
bilt built a model village in the English 
Cheshire style, now a suburb of Asheville, 
Biltmore’s first Chief Forester was Gifford 


Pinchot, later (1923-27) Governor of 
Pennsylvania. Here until his death in 
1914 lived George Washington Vanderbilt, 
studying the dialects of the American In- 
dian in his ornate library, helping his 
North Carolina tenants with their farm- 
ing, issuing mildly autocratic decrees. He 
willed Biltmore to his only child, Cornelia, 
who was destined to wed the Hon. Jqhn 
Francis Amherst Cecil. Last week she 
graciously agreed to admit the U. S. pub- 
lic to her domain. 


Museums 

Six months ago a group of New York 
art patrons, chafing at the timorous ped- 
antry of the Metropolitan Museum's 
painting department, dug down into their 
pockets, hired a suite of rooms in Heck- 
scher Building, and opened the Museum 
of Modern Art (Trme, Sept. 16). The 
public responded. For the past month 
1,500 people a day have trooped through 
the little museum, trod on each other's 
feet, peered over each other’s shoulders 
at Derains, Picassos, Chiricos, Matisses. 
The Heckscher Building’s elevators, al- 
ready crowded, bulged with Modern Art 
lovers to the annoyance of other tenants. 
Last week, embarrassed at their own suc- 
the trustees of the Museum of 
Modern Art announced that they would 
charge 50 cents admission every afternoon 
from noon to 6 o’clock in an effort to 
discourage attendance. 
q@ At the annual trustees’ meeting of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, President 
Robert Weeks De Forest announced that 
his institution had run up an impressive 
deficit of $883,384.35 during th past year, 
explained that this deficit. was caused by 
the enormous increase in the Museum’s 
administrative expenses, asked for larger 
endowment funds in order that funds in- 
tended for purchasing works of art might 
not have to be diverted to help pay the 
Museum’s upkeep. 


cess, 


Philatelic Medals 

In past years if one was an authority on 
philately, owned an outstanding stamp col- 
lection, he had only the value of his albums 
and the knowledge of his own virtue to 
console him. To correct this condition a 
group of Chicago stamp lovers met re- 
cently, subscribed the sum of $3,000, the 
income of which was to award two medals 
annually: one to the owner of the most 
important stamp collection of the year, the 
other to the author of the year’s most im- 
portant contribution to philatelic knowl- 
edge, both medals to be memorials to the 
late Charles E. Severn. 

Unknown to the U. S. masses, Charles 
E. Severn was philatelically famous, for 
many years edited Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp 
News, oldest philatelic organ in the U. S. 
When it was announced last week that the 
two medals were to be Severn memorials 
so many stamp collectors rushed to sub- 
scribe that the committee announced that 
the original $3,000 endowment would be 
increased, foresaw 1,000 subscriptions. 
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When you go abroad 


...your own ideals of luxury! 


The famous transatlantic fleet of the United States Lines draws its inspira- 


tions from the best mode ond manners of America's social life. So, you 
find... your stateroom a revelation in completeness, to the smallest ac- 
cessory...your cuisine so appetizing it recently won four coveted awards 
... your alert stewards speaking your own language... your diversions ranging from putter to night club... your lounges and 


salons invested with elegance. Naturally, 103 college alumni organizations singled out these ships as their official fleet 


to Europe! For five day speed, take the Leviathan, World's Largest Ship. For economy with luxury, the superb cabin liners 


... George Washington, America, Republic, President Harding or President Roosevelt. Sail... under the Stars and Stripes! 





For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broadway; Atlanta, 714 
Healy Bldg.; Boston, 75 State St.; Chicago, 61-63 W. Jackson Blvd.; Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland 
Bidg.; Detroit, 1514 Washington Bivd.; St. Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut St.; San 
Francisco, 691 Market St.; Los Angeles, 756 S. Broadway; Minneapolis, 312 Second Ave., S.; Seattle, 
1337 Fourth Ave.; Pittsburgh, 705 Liberty Ave.; Washington, 1027 Connecticut Ave.,; Little Rock, Wal- 
lace Bldg.; New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Bidg.; Paris, 10 Rue Auber; London, 14 Regent Street, S.W.1.; 
Hamburg, Cor. Alsterthor & Ferdinandstrasse; Berlin, Unter den Linden 9. THESE LINES OFFER 


A COMPLETE FREIGHT SERVICE — SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE. 
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IT’S SMART TO HEAT WITH GAS 


FREE 





your 
WIFE 


from 
\\ CARES 








Out of the house at 8:15! That is 
when most men close their doors on 
household cares. That is when the 
real drudgery of house work begins 

for the wife. 


There is one way to lift the burden 
of furnace tending off the shoulders 
of your wife—one way to end for- 
ever the nuisance of having to order 
fuel—one way to pay for your fuel 
after you have used it, and that one 
way is to install an Ideal Gas Boiler. 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, 
all the efficiency that the American | 
Radiator Company builds into every | 
boiler. They are absolutely automatic, 
controlled entirely mechanically. 
When the temperature in the system 
gets too high it turns down the gas 

to just the right point. When it gets 
too low it automatically turns the gas 

on. It eliminates all responsibility on 

the part of the owner and furnishes 
healthful, clean warmth from the be- 
ginning of the season to the end— 
automatically. 


Write for compiete information on 
the comfort, convenience and clean- 
liness of Ideal Gas Boiiers. 





GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 

AMERICAN RADIATOR 
& 

STANDARD SANITARY | 


CORPORATION 
40 West 40th Street, New York City 





GAS HEATING IS NO LONGER A LUXURY 
(SS SSR SE SN RE EY RET 


PEOPLE 





“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Conductor Leopold Stokowski of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra was censured by 
many last week for ousting nine of his 
players. Four—Clarinetist Paul Alemann, 
Horn-player Otto Henneberg, Violinist 
Marius Thor, Oboeist Edward Raho—had 
been with the orchestra from 18 io 26 
years. Probable reason for their dismissal: 
too old, stale. 

Aimee Semple McPherson, notorious 
Los Angeles Evangelist, made known that, 
as soon as she returns from an inspection 
of the Holy Land, she will make an audible 
cinema based on events in her episodic 
life. Seginning with her soul saving activi- 
ties in China as a preacher’s widow, the 
continuity will include the scene of her 
still dubious abduction. Emerging from 
the sea in a dripping green bathing suit, 
she will be deftly anesthetized by villains, 
whisked away to the Mexican desert. 

ane eee 

Paul, son of Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew Mellon, stroking the Emmanuel 
College crew, “bumped” (overtook) four 
other boats, won the Cambridge Inter- 
College Regatta on the River Cam. 

Lenora (“Snorks”) Wodehouse, 
daughter of British Funnywriter Pelham 
Grenville Wodehouse, gave a party at 
“Wode House” in London. By way of 
something new, music from the ballroom 
orchestra was picked up by a microphone, 
reproduced on a loud speaker in a room 
where refreshments were served. Present 
at the party were a couple newly engaged 
They slipped away at refreshment time, 
found a snuggly nook behind the potted 
palms in the ballroom where the orchestra 
had been playing. Suddenly in the re- 
freshment room where a hundred guests 
were dining, the loud speaker began to 
broadcast what was being said in the 
snugglery behind the potted palms. Aghast, 
“Snorks” pricked up her ears, realized 
that-at least two reputations were at stake 
and dashed from the refreshment salon, 
locking the door behind her. Before the 
other guests could follow in whooping 
cry, “Snorks’ had warned the spooners, 
smuggled them out the back way, in a 
style reminiscent of the fiction of her 
father. 

Yehudi Menuhin, 13-year-old Cali- 
fornia boy prodigy, gave a violin recital 
in Manhattan to a packed house. Al- 
though he had a sore throat, Prodigy 
Menuhin would not postpone the per- 
formance when he heard that Conductor 
Arturo Toscanini was in the audience 
After the recital, Conductor Toscanini 
bussed Yehudi, promised to have him 
play a concerto with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. 
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Edward of Wales, busy picturing and 
potting wild life in Kenya Colony, British 
East Africa, shot an elephant. 





——— 


Nueen Mary of England, attending 








the London showing of a cinema of Afri- 
can wild life, said: “I am very nervous 
at the thought of the Prince of Wales 
being near so many dangerous beasts.” 


© 








Gerard B. Lambert (Listerine), who 
owns estates at Princeton, N. J., and Mill- 
wood, Va., bought ‘“Carter’s Creek,” an 
ancestral seat, at Tidewater, Va. His 
yacht Atlantic was piloted across the ocean 
in 1928 in the King of Spain Cup Race 
by Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Adams. 





ne 


While friends of Sherman M. Fair- 
child, president of Fairchild Aviation 
Corp., played bridge with his aunt on the 
first floor of his triplex Manhattan pent- 
house, a thief stole in, made away with 
$10,000 worth of sapphire, diamond 
jewelry. 
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Governor John H. Trumbull of 
Connecticut, a director of Colonial Air- 
ways, dedicated a hangar at Newark, N. J., 
airport, then started to make a glider 
flight. Observers watched the craft, towed 
by an automobile, scrape across the 
ground, rise, wabble, dive, crash. The 
Governor sprained an ankle, told press- 
men that his foot had slipped off the con- 
trols. 


a 


President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor wrote a 
letter to Chairman George Woodward 
Wickersham of the National Law Ob- 
servance & Enforcement Commission. 
Pointing out the benefits that the manu- 
facture of beer would bring to labor, said 
he: ‘Millions of bottles would be re- 
quired to distribute the product and would 
give employment to a great number ot 
glass bottle blowers.” 





Thomas Alva Edison, waiting for his 
two-acre field of goldenrod to blossom 
so that he may experiment with the weed 
in the hope of producing rubber, thought 
that paper pulp might be made from 
“punk” trees, a grove of which flourishes 
20 mi. from his Fort Myers, Fla., winter 
home. 


Bernard Mannes Baruch, banker, 
economist, Wilsonian friend, great author- 
ity on balneotherapeutics (medicinal 
mineral waters), and head of a commis- 
sion which studied European baths, bads 
and eaux, recommended that New York 
spend at least $2,200,000 on its famed 
Saratoga Springs. Waters of Saratoga 
Springs contain carbonic acid gas and 
sundry minerals good for treating various 
diseases. The money would build sani- 
tariums, boarding houses, drink halls, 
parks, the institutions being under strict 
medical supervision. Officially unencour- 
aged, of course, would be the horse racing 
conducted every August since 1863 by the 
Saratoga Association for the Improvement 
of the Breed of Horses, or the various 
forms of gambling associated with the 
racing season. 
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SEVEN YEARS OF 







WORLD-WIDE RESPECT 


During the last seven years, in 
competitions all over the world the 
Austin has taken first place over 200 
times, second place 165 times and 
has won over 95 gold medals, silver 
medals and cups. These competitions 
have included almost every type 
of speed, reliability or hill-climbing 
testagainst the world’s firstcars. The 
following are a few scattered records: 


aS 


EN 


Brooklands Racing Drivers 
Club, England. 
at 83.53 miles per hour. 


200 miles 


Monthlery, France. 24 
hour race at 64.75 miles 
per hour. 


ey = Urquiola Hill Climb, Spain. 


i+ 


y 


Borneo. 


Broke all records, won three 
cups. 


Seramban Hill Climb, 


Ist — 2nd — 3rd. 


Ns ven 
1 Mulders Drift Hill Climb, 


lan’ South Africa. 1st—2nd—3rd. 


Swiss Automobile Club 


fa Touring Race. First. 


Germany, Fahrt Durch 
Schlesien. 


First — second. 


Victoria to Melbourne, 
Australia. 55.07 miles in 
one hour on one (imperial) 
gallon of gasoline. 




















AMCK~ LOW) of We 


Tescnling, THE AMERICAN AUSTIN 





a carlo run around tn 


Don’t be surprised 
if a dealer near you 
calls up sometime 
soon to show you an 
entirely new kind of 


4 ” 


The fallen Ye 


car — fleet, eager, 
easily controlled, per- 
sonal transportation. 

Such is the American Austin, an epi- 
gram of motor smartness, convenience 
and mileage thrift. It will take you well 
over fifty miles an hour and will do forty 
miles on a gallon of gasoline. Watch it 
leap ahead of the pack at the green 
light’s flash and quickly 


reach forty in second ms 
gear. Turn it com- EB, 
pletely around in the £ ~é 


of a 


city street with an easy 


turn of the steering The fpust 


wheel. This is the trans- 


confines narrow 


portation for people who must move 
quickly and with precision through the 
crowded spaces of a modern world. 

Except for body designs distinctively 
American in their alertness, the Amer- 
ican Austin is a duplicate of the Austin 
of international fame : 


that has brought in é 


ay 


The Vicks TY 


scores of cups and 
medals from the 
testing courses of the 


world. Every part 


of the American 
Austin will be built in 





THE 





AMERICAN AUSTIN CAR CO., 


2 


AMERICAN 


USTON 


INC,, 7300 WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


America, by American workmen, in 
American factories, financed and con- 
trolled by American capital. 

A unique social acceptance follows this 
Bantam Car from abroad. Epsom Downs, 
the Bois de Boulogne, Unter den Linden 
and the Riviera all know the easy purr of 
A check 


of Burke’s Peerage, 


its motor. 


WV 9 & the Almanach de 
A 


Gotha and Toute 
PY Paris, the social reg- 


Le C Yearls 
most every page. 


The American Austin is small—twenty- 


isters of Europe, will 
reveal owners on al- 


eight inches shorter in wheelbase than 
any standard American car, and sixteen 
inches narrower than the old wagon 
wheel standard. But it is complete, with 
four wheel brakes and all the usual equip- 
ment, answering every 

~~ need of comfort and 


» - 
" efficiency. 


on 
The Dou RO 


train or an appointment... the search for 


Translatethis Bantam 
Car into terms of the 
kind of transportation 
you need most... the 
quick getaway for a 


parking space... the futility of seven pas- 
senger expense for one or two people. 
You can drive the American Austin ten 
thousand miles on fifty-six dollars worth 
Its exceedingly low 
Write for literature. 


of gasoline and oil. 
price will surprise. 
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or GOODYEAR CHAPTER 


QGoovyear has always believed that a 
superior product, honestly made and sold, is 


better policy than any seeming expedient. 


Even in the early days, therefore, when Good- 
year was a small company, it declined to resort 
to the definite mileage guarantee as a means of 


increased sales. 


All tires are run under varying conditions of 
speed, road, load, and service, and since these 
variables greatly affect the life of a tire, a uni- 
form mileage guarantee can only penalize the 


man who uses his tires properly, while benefiting 
the man who does not. 

Goodyear has won to world leadership not by 
employing any expedient guarantee, but by put- 
ting every possible value into the tire itself, and 
by standing behind every Goodyear tire as being 
of a quality which will protect our good name. 


, 








President 
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Goodyear annual production of 
motor vehicle pneumatic tires 
YEAR TIRES 
EY Sik eae ORY gg HUE ay gg 4,476 
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* Largest annual production of any rubber company in the world 
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Copyright 1930, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
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DO YOU 
EVER 


HURRY 


YOUR 
CIGARETTES? 


+e STAY 
““MOUTH-HAPPY” 
WITH S$PHUD’S 
COOLER SMOKE! 


When you’ve something important to do 


in a hurry... don’t you often shoot a quick 


i 2 
ee 
2 
| _ 


cigarette? Then be sure it’s a Spud. Spud’s | 


cooler smoke will leave you with a happy, 


comfortable mouth after that last furious 


puff. No matter how fast or slow, long or 


short, the smoking session ... Spud keeps 
your tongue and throat in their natural 
moist-cool state. This allows your tobacco 


senses to delight in Spud’s choice leaf and 
blend at all times, under any conditions. 


Because Spud’s 16% cooler smoke only 


serves to heighten your enjoyment of 
Spud’s full tobacco flavor. That’s why 
Spud is 1930’s record freedom in old- 


fashioned tobacco enjoyment. At better 


stands, 20 for 20c. The Axton-Fisher 
Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 


MENTHOL~COOLED 4 Pp 


eo 


JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff, but 
by first pack. Surprise soon forgotten 
. ++ continued coolness heightens 


enjoyment of full tobacco flavor. 


“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST”...a 
little book telling how Spud’s greater 
coolness was proved scientifically and what 
it means to you...sent gladly on request. 
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EDUCATION __ 


U. of Illinois 

Last week, tall, thin-thatched, efficient, 
good-natured President Harry Woodburn 
Chase of the University of North Caro- 
lina sat in his office at Chapel Hill and 
pondered. He was not thinking about the 
university of which he has been the chief 
executive for ten years, but of a vast edu- 
cational plant 650 miles away of which 
he had just accepted the presidency—the 
University of Illinois. 

The responsibilities which he must take 
up next autumn have been borne for the 
past decade by 65-year-old David Kinley, 
a member of the Illinois faculty since 
1893, oldest state university president. 
Situated in the neighboring towns of Ur- 
bana and Champaign, not far from the 





PRESIDENT-ELECT CHASE 
He must remember ventilation and 


chaulmoogric acid. 


geographical centre of the state, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois squats down and spreads 
out Over 1,548 acres of campus and farm 
land. In Chicago, three hours by rail to 
the north, are the great medical schools 
(Pharmacy, Dentistry, Medicine). 

Every two years President-elect Chase 
will receive from the State Legislature 
ever $12,000,000 which he must spend 
wisely on the upkeep of 14 schools and 
departments, in addition to whatever ap- 
propriztions he will be able to coax from 
purse-wary politicians to finance further 
pedagogical projects. There will be a fac- 
ulty of some 1,400 teachers and research- 
ers to bully, cajole, flatter. Greatest trust 
of all will be a student body, 14,000 strong, 
which lives in 124 fraternity and dormi- 
lory houses, goes to watch “Big Ten” 
football games in a $2,000,000 cement 
basin which seats 70,000, and gave Foot- 
cond Harold (‘“Red’’) Grange to the 
world. 

Besides the things physical of the uni- 
versity he must become quickly conver- 
sint with the facts which represent 
lilinois in the realm of scholarship and 
cence. When he, with his wife and 
daughter, takes up residence in the presi- 





dent’s house on Urbana’s Nevada street 
next autumn, he will meet Professor Sam- 
uel Wilson Parr of the Chemistry depart- 
ment. It is to Professor Parr that Illinois 
chemists turn for solace and inspiration 
in chemical experimentation. 
portant than his own work in the chem- 
istry of coal, is the part Professor Parr 
played in encouraging the sort of research 
which ultimately led Professor B. Smith 
Hopkins to discover Element No. 61. 
This, the only element so far revealed by 
a U. S. chemist, was named J/llinium.* 
Nor may President Chase permit him- 
self to forget that Professor Arthur Cutts 
Willard, investigating the ventilation of 
long ducts, made possible the construction 
of such tubes as Manhattan’s Holland 
Vehicular Tunnel or that Professor Roger 
Adams has been working on the synthesis 


More im- | 





of chaulmoogric acid, the most effective | 


remedy yet known for leprosy. 

The president must also pick up the 
few threads of Illinois’ fame in the field 
of Art and Literature. Hallowed is the 
name of that conservative critic, the late 
great Stuart Pratt Sherman, and vital is 
the influence of Sculptor Lorado Taft, an 
alumnus, who is a non-resident professor 
of art. 


And while no Illini has been a U. S. 
President or tycoon of the first magnitude, 
he will learn to share alumnal pride in 
such figures as President Samuel Wesley 
Stratton of M.I.T., who took his B.S. at 
Illinois; Senator Otis F. Glenn of Illinois: 
Motormaker Ray Graham. 


Peace at Yale 

At New Haven last week members of 
the college community and alumni listened 
skeptically to President James Rowland 
Angell’s long promised remarks on the 
House Plan (Time, Feb. 24). Suddenly 
the audience. burst into loud cheering. 
President Angell had announced that As- 
sociate Professor Dudley French (Yale 
1910) would not resign from the English 
faculty, as had been previously stated 
(Time, Dec. 30), but would-take charge of 
the first unit of the quadrangle system, 
some three or four years hence. Two situ- 
ations which engendered dispute at Yale 
this year are: 1) the House Plan, and 2) 
the resignation of popular Mr. French, 
after he was refused a full professorship. 
With Mr. French not only reinstated, but 
associated with the quadrangle system, 
peace again reigned at Yale. 

The announcement was also a happy one 
for Mr. French. When he left the Yale 
faculty he had accepted the provostship 
of Avon Old Farms School, experimental 
venture in secondary education. Last week 
he had lost his job. Friction between the 
school’s executive committee and the Pope- 
Brooks Foundation (chief donor) about 
the status of the provostship, had ended in 
the resignation of the committee and the 
withdrawal of Mr. French. 


Of the House Plan, to which Mr. French 


*But Dr. Fred Allison and Edgar Jackson 
Murphy of Alabama Polytechnic Institute are 
close to isolating another element, called tenta 


tively chka-cesium (Time, Feb. 17) 


Philadelphia’s Franklin 
He Had a Good Idea. 


To Benjamin Franklin, potent Penn- 
sylvania patriot, pressman, postmaster, 
philosopher, came an excellent idea. 
Perceiving a dearth of printeries in the 
Colonies, he thought of establishing each of 
his meriting apprentices in a shop of his 
own in key cities, all to be under Frank- 
lin’s oversight. 

Thus Franklin became the “Big Ben”’ of 
printing in America, and the nation’s 
first chain-management tycoon. 
Adopted, adapted. 
This unusual idea, one of a countless 
number credited to the portly printer has 
since been adopted and adapted by many 
others in varying business activities, has 
in a century and a half made a tremen- 
dous difference. 
To the traveller it has given the United 
Hotel Company of America, a great 
national chain of hostelries, with inter- 
national affiliations. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that The Benjamin Franklin, 
one of United’s most important links, 
should be named after the originator of 
the chain idea in business. 

1200 Rooms, each with bath 

Rates commence at $4.00 


‘THE BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Chestnut at Ninth Street 
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now brings some measure of undergradu- 
ate approval, President Angell spoke spe- 
cifically. Until the plan gets fully under 


way, freshmen will use the buildings as 
dormitories. Conflict between the House 


Plan and fraternities will “be dealt with | 


sympathetically.” Generous provisions of 
Mr. Harkness’s gift will enable impecu- 
nious boys “to enjoy the full advantages 
of the quadrangles without embarrass- 


At the same time President Angell made 


| it known that the trustees of the estate of 


John W. Sterling (Yale 1864) had given 
another $3.000,000 for the new graduate 
school quadrangle. Architect James Gam- 


ble Rogers will design the buildings, which | 


will stretch along York Street from 
“Mory’s” (famed eating place) to Tower 
Boulevard. Sterling benefactions to Yale 
include the $7,500,000 Sterling Library, 
Sterling law buildings, scholarships, en- 
dowments. 


Princeton’s Latest 

One crisp autumn day in 1896, Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, Professor of Jurispru- 
dence at the College of New Jersey, elo- 
quently addressed a crowd of alumni and 


visitors who had gathered to witness the 


formal changing of the institution’s title 
to Princeton University. Professor Wilson 
solemnly charged his audience to think of 
the University’s destiny as “Princeton in 
the Nation’s Service.” Said he: 

“It is indispensable, it seems to me, if 
the University is to do its right service, 
that the air of affairs should be admitted 
to all its classrooms. I do not mean the 
air of party politics, but the air of the 


| world’s transactions, the consciousness of 





SEND FOR 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


IFTY copies or several thousand... .here's the 
duplicator that makes them...easily, quickly, 

in one or more colors, at a cost amazingly low. 
“Copies are as neat and readable as those on 
the typewriter. . .something | have long wanted but 
have been unable to secure before because of 

price,” writes J. H. Jenkins of Vienna, Georgia. 
The Lettergraph is easily operated, trouble-free, 
durable. Takes from postcard size to 9x15 sheet 
(maximum printing surface 7'/2x11 in.). Thousands 


Mail Coupon for 10-day Trial Offer 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 
Established 1903 
935 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
SUPPLIES FOR ALL DUPLICATORS 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 
935 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ili. 


Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 





| ate courses will be provided. 


the solidarity of the race, the sense of 
duty of man toward man... .” 

Last week, at a meeting of the National 
Alumni Association, Princeton made 
known that at least one Wilsonian ideal 


| was to be put into actual pedagogical prac- 


tice. For its new School of Public & In- 
ternational Affairs, the college had already 
acquired a building, a faculty and a collec- 
tion of impressive names for its advisory 
board. An endowment drive for $2,000,000 
will get under way soon. 

In Dickinson Hall, latest of Princeton’s 
overnight architectural feats, most of the 
classrooms and administrative offices will! 
be housed. Undergraduates will be re- 
quired to take certain preliminary courses 


in Sophomore year to orient them for their | 


upperclass studies, which will be fully 
under the guidance of the School. Gradu- 
Operating 
in conjunction with the new School is the 
recently endowed Bureau of International 
Finance, under the direction of famed Pro- 
fessor Edwin Walter Kemmerer, whose 
succoring of commercially sick nations has 
taken him to Chile, Colombia, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Poland, South Africa. 

Graduates will be expected to have “a 
good working knowledge of at least one 
foreign language.” Not content with 
book-learned appreciation of foreign af- 
fairs, students will go abroad in their 
upperclass summer vacations to study and 


observe while living in “homes where only 


the foreign language is spoken.” 


In its announcement the School ob- 
serves: “The outstanding successful men 
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In a certain city, there was a restaurant 


nicknamed “The Watchmen’s Club”. 


Every night a group of watchmen gath- 
ered there to drink coffee and chat. The 
employers never heard of “The Watch- 
men's Club’. They thought their watch- 
men were attending to duty. Until, one 


night, a fire broke out. $30,000 damage 
was done before it was extinguished. 


Don’t GUESS about your watchmen. A 
Detex Watchclock System will show you 
whether he stayed on the job all night 
or not. When your watchman carries 4 
Detex, he WILL stay on the job, for he 
knows that any negligence will be re- 


corded on the dial. 
Send the coupon below for Patrol Booklet 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4167 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, II. 
35 Beach St., Boston 88 Varick St., N. Y. 

Room 800, 122 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN - ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4167 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Send me information on Detex Watchman’s Clocks 


Name- 


Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT 


NVESTMENT in study is profitable — more 


profitable than any other investment as a rule. 
Stock market collapses can wipe out security 
values but they can not take away knowledge 
or well developed ability 4 a alt is at such times 
as we are passing through that trained minds 
are most accurately valued. For although edu- 
cation is always rated highly its real power is 
universally recognized after a crisis 4 4 4 If the 


crisis happens to be a financial one the emphasis 
is laid largely upon education’s value in business 
—and not only at the top but all through an 
organization. But when the crises are social or 
cultural—and each of us goes through them often 
—it is equally true that the better educated per- 
son 1s instinctively relied upon 4 4 4 Properly 
directed education far more than pays for itself 
in one way or another AA AAAAAAA 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of College Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Chemistry 
=f 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition 
Dramatic 
English 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry 
Contemporary Novel 
Drafting 
Drama 
Drawing and Painting 
K-conomics 
Economic Geography 
English 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 
Biology 

Botany 

Boy Scouting 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 

Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 


N this country we are in the midst of an adult education 

movement. University home study courses are one of 
the important factors in this progressive movement, for they 
offer expert guidance under educators qualified to direct 
4 4A Our courses have been prepared by our instructors 
to meet the special requirements of study at home. While 
all basic material essential to the full understanding of each 
subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of the student. 
Ey eryone who enrolls for a Columbia course is personally 
taught by a member of the University teaching staff. Special 
arrangements can be made for group study 4 & & The Uni- 
versity will send on request full information about these 
home study courses. A coupon is printed below for your 


uropean History 
Fire Insurance 
French 

Geometry 
German 
Government 
Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administravion 
Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 
Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 


High School Courses 
History 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Latin 

Library Service 
Literature 


Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 
Sociology 

Spanish 

World Literature, etc., etc. 





convenience, If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may be able to 
offer helpful suggestions. Mention subjects which are of 
interest to you, even if they are not listed here, as additions 
to the courses offered are made from time to time & & & 


Hicu Scuoot And CoLLEGE 
Preparatory Courses 

OLUMBIA University Home Study Department has pre- 

A pared courses covering the equivalent of four years of 
High School study. This complete High School or College 
Preparatory training is available to those who can not un- 
dertake class room work. We shall be glad to send you 
our special bulletin upon request A A A A A A A A 


Time 3-3-30 


* COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in 
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we see at present have acquired such a 
‘total perspective’ in mature years; the 
practical problem is how to give it to a 
new generation earlier and at less pains.” 

Among the members of the advisory 
board are: John William Davis, Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes, Ambassa- 
dor Dwight Whitney Morrow, Owen D. 
Young. 

Another institution that some Prince- 
tonians have long awaited came into exist- 
ence last week. President John Grier 
Hibben, in the presence of 1,100 members 
of the Alumni Association and faculty, 
accepted from Architect David K. Este 
Fisher Jr. the keys to the new McCarter 
Theatre, with the same grace and dignity 
which he exhibited upon the occasion of 
the dedication of the $2,000,000 chapel 
2 years ago. 

The theatre, constructed at a cost of 
$450,000, is to be the showplace of the 


‘nk that Fades 
as No Business 


n Business” 
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“ALL ABOUT 
HAWAII” 


ILLUSTRATED 








Standard Guide-Book tells you History, 
Legends,. Travel Facilities, Hotels, 
Steamships, Motor Trips, Costs of 
Travel. 


Send One Dollar to— 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


P. O. Box A-3080, Honolulu, Hawaii 








Writes Bright Bare 


lack | 
NEVER FADES | 


Triangle Club (most famed college mu- 
sical comedy organization), founded in 
1893 by Author Booth Tarkington. Annu- 
ally the club produces and takes on tour 
a homemade theatrical durbar, written, 
musicalized and acted by undergraduates 
fortunate enough to gain club member- 
ship. The largest individual donation 
($250,000) to the theatre, which rises like 

Norman barn in front of the railroad 
station, came from Thomas Nesbitt Mc- 
Carter, °88, president of Public Service 
Corp. of New Jersey. No Triangle mum- 
mer himself, the building bears his name. 

Although the theatre is primarily built 
to give the Triangle Club a place in which 
to rehearse, replacing the cramped town 
lofts used in recent years, Professor Don- 
ald Clive Stuart, popular dramatic pedagog 
and Triangle director, vaguely intimated 
that it might become a laboratory for 
serious theatrical experimentation. 
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THERE are thousands 


of periodicals— 


There is just ONE 


Newsmagazine 





A College Principal Invites You to Europe 


Newest liner ‘‘Europa.’’ 9 Countries. 
Includes five-day Alpine motor-coach 
tripfrom Nice to Geneva. Passion Play. 
Cultural Jeadership. Business Manage- 
ment American Express Company. 
Write for details and map. George 
Collen, Principal, Virginia College, 
Roanoke, Virginia. Sail June 18. 


$1298—Complete—75 Days 
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Capital v. Vanity 

No magazine prides itself more on the 
chic, the utter modernity of its readers 
than Editor Frank Crowninshield’s glossy 
smartchart Vanity Fair. In its blithe, 
monthly blurbs Vanity Fair pictures its 
subscribers as impeccably draped ladies 
and gentlemen in rhomboidal furniture, 
who sigh with appreciation at the dis- 
sonances of Darius Milhaud and will 
scarcely trouble themselves to look at 
painting earlier than that of Amadeo 
Modigliani. 

Anxious that the layout and typography 
of Vanity Fair should be as neoteric as 
the rest of the magazine, Editor Crownin- 
shield engaged the services of one Me- 
hemed Fehmy Agha, Russo-Turkish de- 
signer (TrME, Sept. 30). 

Designer Agha ruled that thenceforth 
headlines and picture captions would be 
devoid of capital letters. The capital let- 
ter was obviously an obsolete and needless 
convention; its omission was indubitably 
swank, European, thoroughly in keeping 
with the foreign spirit of the magazine. 
For five issues, therefore, Vanity Fair ap- 
peared with such captions as the following: 
eva le gallienne . the director of the 
civic repertory plays juliet in her own pro- 
duction, with jacob ben-ami as romeo, 

Great was the bewilderment last week 
when persons discovered, upon opening 
the March issue, that ‘the capital letter 
had been reinstated.  Fearfully _ they 
thumbed the pages for an explanation. 
Was Vanity Fair now in pursuit of nor- 
malcy? Was the arbiter elegantiarum 
permitting itself the shiny pants of 
ordinary life? 

The observers discovered, in place of the 
customary monthly blurb, a page headed a 
note on typography, A NOTE ON TY- 
POGRAPHY, A Note on Typography. 
There they read statements which further 
discomfited them. Said the note, among 
other things: “A title set entirely in small 
letters is unquestionably more attractive 
than one beginning with a capital or with 
every word beginning with a capital, but, 
at the present time, it is also unquestion- 
ably harder to read because the eye of the 
reader is not yet educated to it. The issue 
is thus one between attractiveness and 
legibility, or between form and content, 
and Vanity Fair, not wishing to undertake 
a campaign of education, casts its vote 
by returning to the use of capital letters 
in titles, to legibility, and to the cause of 
content above form. . . . The notes on 
this page are... to re-affirm some old 
pledges of Vanity Fair and to submit to 
the final tribunal of its readers the credo 
of present policies.” 





—_— 
New Trade.Papers 

Agitation for the reduction of telephone 
tolls has long sputtered fitfully among 
U. S. newspapers. The press, largest user 
of both Postal and Western Union wires, 
is accorded two cut-rate services: Day 
Press Rate (4 full rate) and Night Press 
Rate (4 full rate). Although news- 
papers do not use telephones for long 


distance communication to the extent they 
use the telegraph, 


publishers feel they 
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5 great liners 


steam 


1000 MILES 
into the heart of America 


How is it possible for these 
giant ocean greyhounds to steam 1000 
miles into the heart of NorthAmerica? 
Ages ago, science tells us, the Atlantic 
stretched a giant salt arm into North 
America...thrusting 1000 miles from 
the sea! Today, this mammoth arm is 
the lower St. Lawrence ... not a river 
at all, but a seaway, the shortest, most 
direct route to and from Europe. 

On its coastlines are Québec and 
Montreal, 2 great seaports. The latter 
is America’s second largest, yet 1000 
miles from the sea. It is only an over- 
night jump for 75% of America’s 
population, yet 279 miles nearer 
Liverpool than is New York. 


Approaching Deschambault 


Down this seaway, on a Europe- 
bound liner, ocean gaieties start im- 
mediately... but still, on either deck- 
rail, are headlands, forests, picture- 
book habitant hamlets ... French 
Canada, in a magic, 48-hour bon 
voyage! Then come only 4 days open 
Atlantic...Southampton, Cherbourg, 
Havre, Antwerp, Hamburg, Liverpool. 

Every year, new thousands take the 
St. Lawrence crossing to Europe. 
What a wonderful way to go! 

Information, reservations, St. 
Lawrence booklet...yourownagentor 
Canadian Pacific offices in New York, 
Chicago, Montreal, and 30 other 


cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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CANADIAN Pacific’s luxurious fleet of 18 ocean 
linerssails this St. Lawrence seaway to Europe... at 
their head, the famous Empress and Duchess liners. 
One-third of their entire “ocean” voyage lies along 
its course...2 miles, 5, 10, 15...20 miles wide. .They 
steam its deep channel full speed ahead. 

Inquire about “‘all-expense’’ House Party Motor 
Tours, $395 up, Collegiate Tours, $335 up, visiting 


principal European countries and Passion Play. 





Wuat is this giant hulk looming? It’s the mam- 
moth new Canadian Pacific liner... Empress 
of Britain, 40,000 gross tons of floating luxury. 
She’ll challenge the Atlantic in 1931... from 
Europe to the heart of America in 5 days! 


iT. LAWRENCE...CANADIAN PACIFIC 


THE SHORTER SEAWAY TO 


EUROPE 
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Majestic and Impressive with the 
840 acres of Central Park at its 
doors ... a setting one hardly 
hopes for in the towering city of 
stone and steel. To the travelled 
person, it is vividly evident that 
here is one of the world’s dis- 
tinguished hotels with the Most 
Beautiful Outlook in New York. 


Illustrated Brochure on Request 
Fifth Avenue, New York 
58th to 59th Streets 
Henry A. Rost, President 


Same Management as The Plaza 
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deserve a reduced tariff for certain serv- 
ices comparable to D. P. R. and N. P. R. 

Last week Publishers’ Service, youngest 
press trade journal, gathered about itself 
the full dignity of its six weeks and edi- 
iorialized: “Publishers’ Service unquali- 
fiedly assures the newspaper industry that 
it can make a comprehensive and intelli- 
gent presentation of its cases to the tele- 
phone company [American Telephone & 
Telegraph | with thorough hope of not only 
fair and open-minded consideration by the 
telephone companies [local subsidiaries | 
but also with every likelihood of action 
favorable to all newspapers and the nation 
at large.” 

Publishers’ Service was founded by 
Theodore Arter Jr., editor and general 
manager of the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune. Its 
resemblance in format to Editor & Pub- 
lisher, grizzled commander of the field, 
may be accounted for by the fact that its 
managing editor is Philip Schuyler, one- 
time news editor of Editor & Publisher. 

Already getting a name for itself as a 
crusader, the latest project of Publishers’ 
Service is to find employment for some 
1,000 Manhattan newspapermen who are 
out of work. Most of the jobless journal- 
ists are youngsters who have left schools 
of journalism and small-town papers to 
come to the Big City and make good. Pub- 
lishers’ Service plans to run 100-word 
biographies of unemployed writers, publish 
them with a by-line. Should a managing 
editor need a reporter, he can pick out one 
of the biographers. 

Until the magazine achieves a creditable 
circulation report so that it may “equitably 
set a rate,” it will carry no advertising 
Because its usefulness is strictly limited 
to members of the profession, Publishers’ 
Service may never attain more than 7,009 
readers. 


Even more restricted in its circulation 
was another newcomer to the technical 
press which found its way to the desks anu 
laps of advertising men this week. Minute- 
ly calculated to appeal to 2,500 owners and 
executives of picked advertising agencies 
and officials of industries advertising na- 
tionally, Advertisers & Advertising Agents 
presented in its first issue a digest boiled 
down from “trade papers . statistics 


from Washington, Harvard and other 
bureaus of business research.” 
Advertisers & Advertising Agents, 


shrewdly spotting its subscribers in ad- 
vance, ultimately hopes to be read by the 
handful of men who “are personally re- 
sponsible for the success of more than 
go% of the money now spent for national 
advertising.” 

The first issue carried a half-dozen pages 
of editorial matter chiefly composed of 
business minutia, brief intimate comment 
by some of its possible clients, a gazette 
of recent changes in advertising personnel. 

Published by E. R. Crowe & Co., Inc., 
its editor is Kenneth Mackarness Goode 
once associated with the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Pridefully Advertisers & Advertising 
Agents pointed to its original subscribers. 
Among famed publicists to whom the 
magazine is to appeal, in much the same 
manner as a club bulletin, are: Bruce Bar- 
ton, Roy S. Durstine, William Hart, Adam 
Kessler Jr.. H. K. McCann, Frank Pres- 


brey. Stanley Resor. 
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AND 
IT COSTS 


ONLY 





EEMS almost impossible when 

you step across the thresh- 
hold into one of these rooms 
that it costs only $3.50 a day 
for you to live there. Decorated 
in a modern technique with 
old-fashioned charm...furnished 
comfortably and smartly...with 
beds that give the hours of sleep 
deep luxury...with bathrooms 
that are the last word in modern- 
ity...with sunlight and fresh 
air sweeping through from two 
windows. 

These rooms reflect the hos- 
pitable spirit of The New Yorker 
...delightfully old-fashioned in 
spirit and strikingly modern in 
manner...the hospitality that 
has won the hearts of so 
many guests...that has made 
them completely ‘at home’ in 
the greatest city in the world. 


Radio in every room... also tub 


and shower, Servidor, circulat- 
ing ice-water . . . direct tunnel 
to Pennsylvania Station, B.& O. 
Motor Coach connection. . . loca- 
ted in the heart of the midtown 
business district. $3.50 a day 
and upward. 85% of the rooms 
are $5 and less. 


NEW YORKER 
BONBONETTES 
are NEW.. .delicious. Made from 
unique French recipes. Send $2 
for a souvenir Ib. box ... add15e 
per lb. for packing and postage. 





Wik 


NEW YORKER 


RALPH HITZ, Managing Director FQQQDTEL 


34th St. & Sth Ave... New Yerk City 
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— Announcing VOLUME 1, NUMBER 2 (March 1930 issue) of 
FortuNE’s March issue, now in the hands of subscribers, Next Fortune traces a monopoly from its collar button 
adds an exciting chapter*to Forrune’s log of current and dog collar days to 1930 when, as world owner and pro- 
Industrial Civilization. Some have acclaimed it an even ducer of a basic metal, it has become the most discussed 
more fascinating chapter than the first. Quickly, briefly corporation in the U. S. It is the story of the Aluminum 
let the contents of this new issue pass in review: Company of America. 

The frontispieee—Leo Mielziner’s colorful portrait of Mr. a i a “y . eee Poe ae : 
; a ; : ‘ prise anywhere which is at once 
George F. Baker, foremost American banker. so vast and so diverse as the merchant empire of the Mitsuis. 
: ; * an : Its agencies abroad outnumber the embassies and consulates 
There follows a comprehensive analysis of the present rail- of the Japanese Empire. Under its flag or charter are three 
road imbroglio, of the reasons for consolidation and of the and a quarter million tons of shipping—as large a tonnage 
position of consolidation opponents. Here Fortune os the whole mnercentilie masta af Dienee. 
presents an eight-page portfolio of railroad maps. Clearly, 
completely, in five colors, they outline routes of all the prin- We cannot challenge the wisdom of the Mitsui Family 
cipal carriers and show their grouping under the Final Plan a oes which ForruNE opens to us. Illustrated 
of the I. C. ¢ with Japanese color prints, encyclopedic in its scope and 
% fascinatingly told, Forrunr’s story concludes with the 
Next, in “Diamond v. Emerald, Ruby, and Sapphire,” decidedly un-Hearst-like statement: “There is no such thing 

ForTUNE compares the seven cardinal virtues of these as the Japanese Yellow Peril either in business or in sus- 

, four precious stones and explains why the colored gems are tained battle power’; and gives the reasons why. 

; more exciting both to pursue and to possess. * 

* ForRTUNE surveys a phenomenon—the #lastic Industry. 

“There were born in the city of South Bend, Indiana, last It is a business of strange machines and stranger products. 

year, some 2,083 babies, byproducts of love—of industry.” Plastic prophets believe that their Industry will be as im- 

| FortuNE looks into South Bend and in vivid narrative portant as steel in two decades! 

; stvle tells the story of its Industrial Army, its Generals * 

Bendix and nage ae It es pic Ager oe 7 of the shirt Ernest Hemingway is one novelist, at least, who is conversant 

eo a nat sacenes tool a: SN with a business other than his own. His story in ForRTUNE 

: : uh aaa eS sa ca deals with the economics of the bullfight business in Spain. 

Se ae fe ek a ene One matador, Marcial Lalanda, made over $150,000 last 

- ay cee ” age : get a vear in fights. But the bull breeding sons of Don Eduardo 
as though they were so many doll houses, the facades of Wall Muira took in only $33,000. Then there is the promoter 
Street's buildings and proceeds, with a pointer, to name what and the matter of the propina which, we learn, is responsible 

; it has exposed. for most of the visual horrors of the bull ring. 

P * 

’ Hard-fighting George Washington Hill flouts good taste in . «« - 

. Advertising. Fortune finds he has good reason to do so, In “Mr. Kuhn and Mr. Loeb,” Fortune traces the 

' but nevertheless finds good reason to regret his policy. beginnings of the great banking house founded by these 

* two men. Charts reveal the partnership tree and the 

All great fortunes are not Lye to the U.S. Fortune a Cee to whom Kuhn Loeb have supplied 

notes thirty great extra-U. S. fortunes. Their locale varies $12,000,000,000 of credit. "7 











from sober London eaten houses to secluded Tibetan 
monasteries. Their possessors include Zacharias Basileios 
Zaharoff, ““who may be said to have held at least a large 
minority interest in the World War,” Giovanni Agnelli, the 
“Ford of Italy,” and China’s richest man and most famous 
Catholic. 


ForTUNE is not for sale at newsstands. 











-and Apple Pie. The demand for Apple Pie is constant 
huge cooking vats turn out standardized flavors— march- 
ing floors of pies enter immense gas ovens to supply the 
demand of swank hotels and stuffy lunchrooms with more 
than seventy million pies a vear. 


The subscription price is $10 a year. Single copies, $1. 
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Fortung, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Kicked in the Face 


Six Stitches 

News from ‘The Lulling Signal,”’ 
Lulling, Ala., 1,700 pop. Quote: “In 
attempting to examine the sore foot of a 
mule Monday morning, Gussie Brown 
(white) was kicked in the jaw. Several 
teeth were completely knocked out... 
his cheek was cut thru by the impact of 
the mule’s hoof on the side of his face. 
Six stitches were required to close the 
cut. He is reported to be resting as 
well as can be expected.”’ 

Significance: Farmers living in the 
North Central 13 ‘*Heart”’ states (see 
below) learned long ago not to examine 
a mule’s hoof—they get their big kick 
out of tractors. Concentrated in 13 of 
the 48 states, the “Heart” states, are 
two-thirds of all the farm-owned trac- 
tors in the U.S. Thru this efficient up- 
to-date method ‘ Heart”’ farmers plow 
150 acres in a week’s time as compared 
with a month required by mule power. 


Hundred Percent 

Pleased. ‘Upon picking up my favor- 
ite “TIME” this morning I discovered a 
new department headed ‘Farm News.’ 
1 was pleased that TIME had become 
one hundred percent, but discovered 
that Successful Farming was the in- 
stigator of this valuable new depart- 
ment. Congratulations. . (signed) 
Ellsworth Bunce, The American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club. 


Tanks 


Says Chief C. H. Eckles, dairy depart- 
ment, University of Minnesota, “‘Picture 
in your mind seven trains, 50 tank cars 
each (car capacity 50,000 pounds)... 
these 350 tank cars can barely haul the 
buttermilk and skim milk produced daily 
in Minnesota... what are we doing 
and what do we propose to do with this 
enormous amount of by-product of the 
dairy industry?”’ 

How all of the hog (except his squeal) 
is utilized by great meat packing con- 
cerns was told in the February issue of 
Fortune. In the March issue of Successful 
Farming Dairy Chief Eckles tells of 
the increasing possibilities for utilizing 
all of the by-products of the dairy in- 
dustry. Chief Eckles is recognized as 
one of the World’s Ten Master Minds of 
Dairying. 

Interesting. Casein is the curd of 
milk. From easein glue is made. 

*{ Wooden airplane propellers are glued 
with it. 


This Is the “‘Heart’”’ Region 
The Upper Mississippi Valley 
Missouri 
N. Dakota 
S. Dakota 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma 


Wisconsin 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Iowa 
}linois 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


§ The fabric of airplanes is water- 
proofed with it. 

{It is used in making all high grade 
enameled paper stock. 

€ It is used almost exclusively for ve- 
neering furniture. 

“ Tea chests are lined with it to keep 
out moisture in crossing the ocean. 

§ Much material commonly thought to 
be celluloid is a dairy by-product 
(casein)—billiard balls, eye glass rims, 
brush backs, fountain pen barrels, ete. 


Curer EckLEs 


“What are we doing... 


propose doing? es 


Six Billion Dollars Worth 

tep. Haugen (of the famous MeNary- 
Haugen farm relief bill) in a recent ad- 
dress said, ‘“‘Agriculture supplies mate- 
rials to industries giving employment to 
approximately half of America’s indus- 
trial workers; it buys over $6,000,000,000 
worth of goods and services of other 
industries annually; it has a capital 
investment in excess of the investment 
in manufacturing industries and rail- 
roads combined.” 


a 

Infant Mortality 

The 35 percent of pigs on farms that 
die during the suckling period, die di- 
rectly or indirectly from anemia. Anemia 
is due to a lack of iron in the ration. 
Hogmen will read for the first time of 
the discovery of anemia and how to 
overcome it, in the March Successful 
Farming. Prof. Gustav Bohstedt’s 
(Univ. of Wis.) discussion of anemia 
will save millions of dollars for “Heart” 
region farmers. They raise 76 percent 
of all the hogs in the U. S$. 


what do we 
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Corn on the Hoof 

The Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege reports that corn marketed thru 
cattle increased in value by an average 
of 45 percent on the basis of corn and 





Advertisement 


cattle prices prevailing over the past 
six years. 

This 45 percent increase is enjoyed 
mainly by farmers in the ‘Heart’ states. 
They grow more than three-fourths of 
all the corn, and raise more than half 
of all the cattle in the U.S. 
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Outside the ‘“‘Heart’’ States 

News item from Edinburg, Texas “A 
wilderness of approximately 70,000 acres 
now densely’ covered with mesquite and 
prickly pear, will be transformed into 
farm land for citrus fruits and vege- 
tables when work on the newest Rio 
Grande valley irrigation project is com- 
pleted.” 

Appreciation. While ‘“Heart’’ region 
farmers are not concerned with irriga- 
tion projects, nor do they grow citrus 
fruits, they welcome any project which 
promises to supply their tables with 
more grapefruit. 
Farming Is Regional 

Says President Hoover, Quote “Farm- 
ing is a general term, actually farming 
includes a number of specialized busi- 
There is a wide difference be- 
tween potato growing in Maine, cotton 
raising in Georgia, citrus culture in 
Florida and Texas, cattle feeding in 
Montana, corn growing in Illinois, and 
nut production in California.” 

Likewise: ‘Professional,’ too, is a 
general term. Actually, ‘Professional” 
includes a number of specialized busi- 
There is a wide difference be- 
tween dentistry, law, and surgery. 

Professional men need and want in- 
formation. But a lawyer’s reader-inter- 
est is not completely won when he 
is presented with a technical article on 
dentistry. Neither is the reader-interest 
of a “Heart’’ region farmer won when 
he is presented with a technical article 
on growing citrus fruits. 

Accepted. Successful Farming has 
won the confidence and complete reader- 
interest of ““Heart’”’ region (see bottom, 
first column) farmers, because it serves, 
exclusively that particularly ‘special- 
ized” type of farming as practiced best 
in the rich upper Mississippi Valley— 
America’s Agricultural Heart. Success- 


nesses. 


nesses, 


ful Farming has been chosen by more 


farm families living in the “Heart” 
region than has any other farm maga- 
zine. 


Time, Contents 


March 31, “Farm News,” page oppo- 
site Business and Finance. 
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Great Northern Pacific 

Twenty-seven years ago after a great 
public uproar President Roosevelt and 
the Supreme Court sundered as a viola- 
tion of the Anti-Trust Law the consolida- 
tion of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific railroads. Last week the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approved putting 
them back together. What was illegal in 
1903 became legal in 1930. 

While sanctioning the merger of these 
two great transcontinentals into a 15,386 
mile system, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission exhibited a determination to 
uphold its general consolidation plan 
(Time, Dec. 30). Three years ago was 
formed the Great Northern Pacific Co. to 
take over the G. N. and the N. P. In its 
Interstate Commerce Commission appli- 
cation the G. N. P. Co. naturally included 
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DANIEL WILLARD 


. Spends Sundays in a grimy building. 


in the merger the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, jointly owned by the G. N. and 
the N. P., serving them as their great high- 
way into Chicago. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s general consolidation 
plan called for a separate system around 
the C. B. & Q. Last week the Commission 
approved the unification of N. P. and 
G. N. into the G. N. P., but excluded the 
C. B. & Q. from their plan. 

Such a gna pleased nobody. Ralph 
Budd, G. N. President, Charles Donnelly, 
N.P.P resident, declared that the G. N. P. 
had to have the C. B. & Q. to reach Chi- 
cago from Minneapolis, that it was the 
eastern pivot of the whole merger. Sena- 
tors and congressmen from the northwest 
flayed the juncture of these two roads, 
insisted that it would reduce competition 
In that territory to the vanishing point. 

Last week brought a significant break in 
the eastern rail consolidation deadlock, 
when the Baltimore & Ohio withdrew from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission its 
self-made merger application. This was 
taken to mean that the B. & O. accepted 


the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
plan, that it would shortly file a new ap- 
plication to execute the consolidation the 
Commission had mapped out for it. Roads 
in the Commission’s B. & O. merger: 
Reading, Jersey Central, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh, Buffalo and Susque- 
hanna, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton (4), 
Chicago & Alton, Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville (4). 

Of prime interest is the B. & O.’s mer- 
ger with Reading which controls toner 
Central. B. & O. owns 34% of Reading; 
New York Central owns 25%. General 
was the belief that N. Y. C. had agreed 
to transfer its Reading stock to B. & O., 
thus giving B. & O. control and a guaran- 
teed entry to New York. 

For B. & O. to be the first road to ac- 
cept the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s merger plan was not surprising, for 
thus this great system has made a de- 
liberate and successful effort to accom- 
modate the U. S. Government. No rail 
president is more popular in Washington 
than B. & O.’s Daniel Willard. He 
first won the favor of President Harding 
in 1922 when he promptly settled on 
equitable terms the great shipmen’s strike 
for his line while other carrier presidents 
were stubbornly bucking the union. White 
House rail patronage was shifted from 
the Pennsylvania to the B. & O. where it 
remains to this day for all presidential 
excursions westward. The B. & O. carried 
Herbert Hoover back and forth across the 
continent during his campaign, is today 
his favorite road.* 

President Willard’s remarkable rehabili- 
tation of the B. & O. in his 20 years as 
its chief is responsible for this favor 
among people as well as Presidents. Its 
gross earnings in 1910 were 81 million. 
Last year they were 245 million. Almost 
half a billion dollars have been put into 
the system for improvements. President 
Willard—“Old Dan” to oldtime railroaders 
like himself—has a veritable passion for 
his system. He rides it day after day in 
what he calls his “business car.” He 
spends Sundays in its grimy Baltimore 
headquarters building. He has a con- 
science in dealing with labor. Any man 
can go directly to him with his troubles. 

When he became president, the line was 
a dilapidated third-rate affair, a minstrel 
joke. He stopped all passenger advertis- 
ing until he had improved the service to 
a point where he had something good to 
advertise. He put on no showy trains, 
built no fancy stations, but grubbed away 
at bettering the foundations of railroad- 
ing—the track and equipment. Gradually 
as the service improved, he spread the 
doctrine of “‘neighborliness” among ship- 
pers and travelers along his line. He 
started to advertise again. He named his 
fast trains, jacked-up their dining car serv- 
ice. He infused his employes so thor- 
oughly with his idea of personal service 
that the B. & O. could advertise with a 
sincerity equal to its novelty: ‘70,000 
of us invite you to travel on the B. & O.” 


*When a President travels, the initial road 
out of Washington manages his whole itinerary, 
even beyond its own lines, equips his through 
train, is directly responsible for his safety. 


Prelude to Battle 


“What more sacrifices are there for me 
to make to save the companies from the 
destruction and dismemberment of re- 
ceivership into which their powerful ene- 
mies are bent upon plunging them?” Cine- 
man William Fox asked this question last 
week—another appeal to his stockholders, 
perhaps the last before they gather on 
March 5 to decide the fate of Fox Films 
& Fox Theatres. Desperate as the Fox 
appeal sounded, Cineman Fox must have 
gained at least some slight assurance last 
week from the thought that his famed and 
feared Lawyer Samuel Untermyer was 
bending his gaze on the Fox dilemma. 
Lawyer Untermyer had already dismissed 
a reorganization plan devised by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., calling it “a mere gesture 
to force the company into receivership. 

Nor did he show any signs of meek 
capitulation to a plan suggested by Elisha 
Walker’s Bancamerica-Blair & Co. and 
Clarence H. Dillon. A lawyer who has 





LAWYER UNTERMYER 
Schemes evolved. 


worsted Charles Evans Hughes (Manhat- 
tan traction case), who wears orchids with 
impunity, he may well seem soothing to 
his harassed client. 


Altruistic Motormakers 


Although the automobile industry had 
a bad year and is facing another, last week 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce officially endorsed a plan which 
will cause its members to spend some 
$15,000,000. The expenditures will be for 
banishing unsafe and unfit automobiles by 
junking, thus making U. S. highways safer. 
During the year it is estimated that 4o00.- 
ooo cars, or about one for every ten sold, 
will be junked in addition to the small- 
scale junking that several companies al- 
ready carry on. About 90% of U. S. auto 
makers are affected and each will formulate 
a junking plan most compatible with its 
distribution system. 

Altruistic as seems this safety drive, 
the motormakers are not squandering their 
money. Fewer old cars will bolster up the 
used-car market, make turn-ins more at- 
tractive, increase new-car sales. 
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Henry Ford, who is considering several 
plans of his own for junking, will not 
share in the $15,000,000 scheme since 
Ford Motor.Co. does not belong to the 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. How- 
ever, Edsel Ford, president of Lincoln 
Motors, is participating. A committee 
whose Chairman is R. H. Grant, famed 
General Motors sales vice-president, is 
working out details. 


Wheat 

For a brief period last week the Chicago 
Board of Trade supplanted the New York 
Stock Exchange as the dominant U. S. 
speculative force; the Pit held the Floor 
in thrall. Stock quotations closely followed 
grain prices, and the procession was almost 
steadily downward until the last day of 
trading. 

Many are the difficulties of the wheat 
market. Chief of these are, of course, the 
factors of supply and demand. Last week 
the visible supply of wheat in the U. S. was 


TIME 


159,000,000 bushels against 114,000,000 a 
year ago, and an average of only 47,000,- 
ooo for the last ten years. Other crops 
have been bountiful; the new U. S. crop is 
germinating. Europe is buying in small 
quantities, and from Argentina and Russia. 
These factors have created a generally 
lower level; more specific causes were sug- 
gested as helping last week’s downpour. 
Canada. The Canadian Wheat Pool 
operates by borrowing up to 85% of the 
value of the wheat it handles, usually liqui- 
dating in the fall. This year it has tremen- 
dous quantities of wheat in storage. When 
the Canadian Government recently started 
to investigate mining and oil stock brokers, 
wheat was dumped on the market by firms 
trying to get in shape. This started a price 
recession that further endangered the 
Pool’s margin, and the Prairie Provinces 
pledged their entire resources to support 
the wheat market. The Pool’s operators 
went to London to try to sell Great Britain 
their surplus. Last week these investigators 
were said to be returning to Winnipeg 


An impression of stability and resources was what 


led you to your bank. Surely that impression is 


important enough to be reflected in your checks. 


Checks made on La 
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do reflect the sound- 
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makes them, every- 
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“disappointed men.” The rumor started 
selling. Other rumors had it that a great 
bear attack was being launched to break 
the Pool. Such an event would be an eco- 
nomic disaster of the first magnitude, and 
even the rumors served to cause further 
selling. 

Legge. Selling in Liverpool, especially 
heavy one day, last week, was felt in Chi- 

cago. It was traced to despatches saying 
that Chairman Legge of the Federal Farm 
Board had announced he expected wheat 
to sell off some more. In addition, general 
disquietude was felt at the Farm Board's 
policy, and selling was encouraged 
among operators who had _ previously 
refrained in the belief that the Board's 
$50,000,000 would be used to support 
prices. 

Rye. Long have there been rumors cur- 
rent that a corner has been attempted in 
rye, the operator being mentioned as “the 
recent inheritor of a $25,000,000 fortune, 
working from Providence with a former 
Russian grain expert as adviser.” The 
pool’s losses are placed at a minimum of 
$5,000,000 plus enormous carrying charges. 
Last week one story said the pool had suf- 
fered more losses, but another said they 
had sensed the impending wheat disaster, 
profited by a timely raid. 

Prices. At the end of the week prices 
rallied as foreign buying and Farm Board 
support was expected. But the week had 
been disastrous. Condensed Chicago tables 
showed: 

Low High Mon- 

Dec. 1 Last Last day's 

1929 Week Week Clos se 

Wheat (March) 1.32% 1.07434 1.14 y 
Rye (March) 178% 823% 
Australia. Apparently not 


“f 
profiting 
from the examples of Canada’s difficulties 
with a wheat pool, last week the Australian 
government proposed a Federal Pool that 
would fix prices. 


Eggs 

Into the lives of chickens there come 
periods of great activity and many eggs. 
Farmers wait for-this period anxiously be- 
cause it means more eggs to market dur- 
ing early spring when prices are still firm. 
Egg speculators wait for it because it 
means the winter period of high prices 
and small sales is over. Last week farmers 
with many eggs to sell at high prices were 
disappointed; egg speculators who had 
sold short were pleased. After an unex- 
pected duration of high prices, the Man- 
hattan egg market broke 6¢ to 41¢ for 
extra fresh eggs in a sudden noon raid, 
and in St. Louis 4¢ was slashed off prices. 

U. S. hens annually cackle over 31 bil- 
lion eggs. Most of the cackling takes place 
in the upper Mississippi Valley. Six bil- 
lion eggs are used on the 5,000,000 farms 
that produce them, the rest go forth to 
the egg markets. About 80% of these eggs 
are just by-products of general farming 
as contrasted to poultry farming. The 
poultry and egg industry is sixth in the 
agricultural list, with the value of poultry 
sold coming to $561,000,000 and eggs to 
$527,000,000. Certain markets have pe- 
culiarities: Manhattan wants white eggs, 
Boston, brown. 

A most import: int phase of the U. 
egg market is the use of fresh, or sel 
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Most telegrams are examples of 
the work 


Many business houses use Teletype to send and receive 
telegrams to and from the nearest telegraph office, there- 


by eliminating time-consuming messenger service. As Tel- 


etype operates just like a typewriter, any typist can use it. 
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TELETYPE 


BOTH THE POSTAL AND WESTERN 
UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 
USE THIS DEVICE THAT SENDS 
PRINTED MESSAGES BY WIRE 


REPRESENTATIVE 
USERS 


American Can Co., Chicago 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit 


New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania, Southern Pacific 
and other railroads 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 


Radio Corporation of 
America, New York 


Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
Bank of Italy, Los Angeles 


American Radiator Co., 
Chicago 


General Electric Company, 
New York and Chicago 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn 


Standard Oii Co., Chicago 
Crane Company, Chicago 
Armour & Co., Chicago 
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The chattering telegraph instruments 
you knew as a boy may soon become 
things of the past. For today the major- 
ity of telegrams are transmitted by Tel- 
etype ... the machine that typewrites 
by wire .. . because of its greater accu- 
racy and speed. 

Thousands of these machines are em- 

ployed by the Postal and Western Union 
telegraph companies to send typewrit- 
ten messages from city to city. And thou- 
sands more are used between telegraph 
offices and the offices of big business 
organizations. 
Large users of telegrams are finding 
it a tremendous advantage to have their 
offices connected with the nearest tele- 
graph office by Teletype, thus making 
them independent of messenger service. 
Under this arrangement incoming mes- 
sages are Teletyped to them immedi- 
ately on their receipt, while outgoing 
ones are written up and transmitted to 
the telegraph office at a single operation 
requiring but a few minutes’ time. 


Teletype is the only device that sends 
typewritten messages by wire. Depress- 
ing a key on the sending machine causes 
the receiving machine to print that let- 
ter or figure .. . instantly! 

By means of this remarkable device a 
typist in your office can send printed in- 
structions to any part of your plant, or 
to far-removed branches, warehouses or 
factories, at the rate of 60 words per min- 
ute, Machines can be used in either di- 
rection, making it possible to send ames- 
sage and receive a reply immediately. 

A distinct advantage of Teletype is 
that it provides a typewritten record for 
filing at both pes Thus it combines 
the speed and convenience of the tele- 
phone with the authority and perma- 
nency of the printed word. . 

Teletype service is not expensive and 
will pay for itself repeatedly by elimi- 
nating errors, doing away with messen- 
gers and speeding up the flow of busi- 
ness. Mail the convenient coupon below 
for further details . . . today! 


MAIL FOR FURTHER FACTS 


For full information concerning Teletype and its cost, sign this 
coupon, pin it to your letterhead and mail to the TELETYPE 
CORPORATION, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, 
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IT TYPEWRITES BY WIRE 


Time 3-3-30 
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The Fund. has passed successfully thru the panics of 
1907, 1911, 1914, 1917, 1921, 1923 and 1929, which 
should be sufficient proof that it is based on sound finan- 
cial principles. Over the entire 23 years, distributions 
have been paid continuously, the 91st quarterly having 
been paid on February Ist. The number of participants 
increased 406 in the last year, bringing the total to 1711. 
Shares may be subscribed for or withdrawn at any time. 
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American Appraisal Company on 
properties in Continental Europe. 
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eggs, for freezing (breaking them and 
placing them in 30-lb. containers in which 
they are frozen and then kept at from 
zero to 5° Cent.). Annually 6,000,000 
cases (30 doz. in a case) are “broken out” 
for this purpose, used extensively by 
wholesale bakers. Recently frozen eggs 
have been used to some extent by manu- 
facturers of macaroni, mayonnaise, ice 
cream and candy, who previously used 
only dried eggs imported exclusively from 
China. China, the only competitor of 
U. S. egg farmers, supplied about 40% of 
U. S. consumption of frozen and dried 
eggs despite the tariff which was raised 
last year from 6 to 74¢ per pound. Im- 
ports of shell eggs are about one-tenth of 
1% and consist mostly of preserved duck 
eggs for Chinamen. 


British Losses 


A fateful ship is the 46,500-ton Europa, 
sister to the world’s fastest liner, the 
North German Lloyd’s Bremen. Last 
March, when the Europa was nearly ready 
to be put in commission, fire mysteriously 
broke out in four different places amid- 
ships, the ship burned to the waterline 
for a $6,000,000 loss. Rueful British in- 
surance men who had taken a large part 
of the Europa’s underwriting, paid $4,- 
500,000. In July Phoenix Europa arose 
from her ashes, was launched again. When 
the ship was halfway down the ways an- 
other mysterious explosion blew away half 
of the wooden scaffolding supporting her. 
Fortunately the Europa was uninjured. 

Last week eight big tugs pushed the now 
completely restored Europa from _ her 
Hamburg dock to undergo three days of 
sea trials. Before the eyes of thousands 
of cheering schoolchildren, the Mayor and 
Corporation of Hamburg and STIM- 
MING himself, dynamic little butterball 
director of the N. G. L., the Europa was 
caught ignominiously by the current and 
swung directly across the stream. Forty- 
five minutes later, her black hull righted, 
the Europa slid down the Elbe and out to 
sea, while STIMMING, Mayor, and alder- 
men clinked glasses in the fashionable Res- 
taurant Jacobs. 


Vacuum Standardized 

Like the advertisement-girl who was 
often a bridesmaid but never a_ bride, 
Vacuum Oil Co. has many times been 
rumored as about to ally with Standard 
Oil of New York, has just as many times 
failed to complete the alliance. Last week 
the merger was announced, with just one 
hitch. The hitch was that both companies 
are fragments of the old “Standard Oil 
Trust,” and strong will be the belief that 
what the Supreme Court has rent asunder 
no man may dare put together. To argue 
against this, the companies will maintain, 
when the government brings a trial injunc- 
tion, that after the dissolution the Stand- 
ard Oil companies were to pursue what- 
ever lawful courses they chose, and that 
this course is distinctly lawful, for Vacuum 
and Standard of New York are non-com- 
petitive. In the U. S., Vacuum concen- 
trates on lubricating oil (Gargoyle, Mo- 
biloil), Standard of New York on gaso- 
line (Socony). Abroad, Vacuum markets 
gasoline and kerosene in Egypt, parts of 
Europe, Africa, and Australasia, while non- 
competitive Standard of New York does 
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ROM the earliest days of our country down to the present, lead- 
ership has been won and held by keeping faith with the People. 


So manufacturers who have built a good name on Quality 
are determined to protect that quality and the-good name that 


it earned. This is why they use— 


With every opening of the drum pro- 7H TAMPER-PROOF 


tected by these tamper-proof seals, 
they can answer the “Will of the 


People” who put faith in the quality 


for which the name stands. .‘N i A i 


Cap Seals are absolutely efficient, 
simple and easy to apply. Tests show that Cap Seals require 30% 
less time to apply than wire seals. 


They have earned the unqualified endorsement of industrial 
leaders — not only in America but in Europe. Write for informa- 
tion and the “Honor Roll’ of users. 


Fully protected by patents and manufactured exclusively by 


AMERICAN @ FLANGE & 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


Arthington Street at the Belt Railway Chieageo, Miinois 


This Company makes, also, AmericanPressed- 
inFlanges. They are used on 80% of alldrums * 
made—absolute proof of satisfaction. Specify 
them next time you order drums. 
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the same thing in the Near East, India, 
Aden, and the Orient. 

Standard of New York. One of the ma- 
jor sections of the “Oil Trust” was Stand- 
ard of New York, whose 1928 income was 
about $40,000,000. A distributing com- 
pany itself, it controls Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. and General Petroleum Corp. ef Cali- 
fornia, through which it operates some 
221,000 acres of oil land. 

Vacuum. Reputedly the oldest of oil 
companies in existence, Vacuum was 
founded in 1866, seven years after the 
first commercial production of petroleum, 
by Matthew Ewing, inventor, and Hiram 
B. Everest, grocer, on the basis of a 
vacuum distillation process which Mr 
Ewing maintained could turn petroleum 
100% into kerosene. This was a valuable 
claim because the lighter distillations, such 
as are used for gasoline, were in those days 
dumped into rivers as_ waste-products. 
When the process failed, Mr. Ewing 
dropped out, but Mr. Everest developed 
Vacuum Harness Oil, sold it in second- 
hand oyster cans. 

In 1880 Vacuum was absorbed by Stand- 
ard Oil and developed rapidly when lubri- 
cating oil was needed for the stationary 
engine, the automobile, and finally the 
electric generator, motor and transformer 
and the steam turbine. 

Merger. The union of the two com- 
panies would create a concern with assets 
of about $900,000,000, with earnings far 
above those of Standard of California, 
about equal to Standard of Indiana, but 
below Standard of New Jersey. The two 
companies would distribute petroleum 
products equal to about 9% of the total 
U. S. consumption. Especially potent 
would be the new combination in battling 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group which has 
been engaged in combat with Standard of 
New York both here and abroad. 

The merger would be accomplished 
through a new holding company, General 
Petroleum, in which New York holders 
would receive share for share, and Vacuum 
three for one. Thus the identity of each 
company would be kept separate, and the 
management preserved. At the head of 
Standard is Herbert Lee Pratt, whose 
family is said to be the dominant stock- 
holder. A few years ago the Rockefeller 
interests were revealed as having a 23.6% 
interest in Vacuum and a 17.8% interest 
in Standard of New York, but it is be- 
lieved that to make the merger seem less 
a revival of the “Rockefeller Dragon,” 
these holdings have been diminished and 
placed in other Standard Oil companies 
while the Pratt family has similarly with- 
drawn from others and concentrated in 
Standard of New York. 


Week’s Statistic 

A bullish item last week was an extra 
dividend by National Lead Co., together 
with profits of $10,000,000 against $6,000,- 
ooo in 1928. But in the statement ol 
Lead’s president, Edward Joel Cornish, 
were bearish notes. Sales of babbitt metal, 
of which this company is the largest manu- 
facturer, dropped 35% in December and 
45% in January, compared to a year ago. 
Since babbitt metal’s chief use is in factory 
wheels, it is evident that the wheels have 
slowed up. 
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SCIENCE 


Best Working Temperatures 


Man as a working machine held the 
attention of the American Institute of 
Mining & Metallurgical Engineers at their 
Manhattan meeting last week, just as he 
always interests every user of his pro- 
ductive capacities. The particular ques- 
tion which held the engineers was what 
condition of air—temperature and hu- 
midity—is best for man’s work. Dr. 
William John McConnell of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. told them. 

The best general conditions are: tem- 
perature range between 4o° F. and 75° F.; 
humidity 60.* Because individuals re- 
spond with varying ease to changes of 
humidity and temperature, the individual 
optimum is best indicated by his pulse rate. 
The nearer to normal his pulse goes the 
more efficient he is. The normal pulse 
rate for men is 68 to 75 a minute. 

Mr. Connell reached these conclusions 
with engineering finesse. He placed men 
and women in a special cork-lined heat 
chamber built by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines and operated jointly with the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating & Ventilating En- 
gineers. While the specimens rested and 
worked in still and moving air he made 
observations : 

A person resting in still, humid air is 
comfortable until the temperature reaches 
go° F.; a light breeze lets him stay so until 
95°. However if he is working his muscles 
he feels discomfort at 80°. At 100° a man 
can do four times as much work if the 
air is dry (humidity 30) than if it were 
saturated (humidity 100). With humidity 
at the ordinary 60, the subjects did five 
times more work at go° than at 120°. 

Warm blooded animals accommodate 
themselves efficiently to changes in tem- 
perature. They are continually manu- 
facturing heat themselves and _ getting 
rid of it. Thus they maintain normal tem- 
peratures. The smaller the animal the 
higher is likely to be its body temperature. 
Temperature of a mouse is 105.8°, rabbit 
102.0°, dog 100.0° to 102.0°, man 98.6°, 
horse 96.8° to 98.6°. Children are about 
one degree warmer than adults. 

Dissipation of the body manufactured 
heat depends on the surroundings. The 
drier the air the more moisture-bound heat 
it can absorb. The faster the air moves 
the faster can it carry heat from the body. 
But if the air is hot, humid and still, the 
body must struggle to throw off heat. The 
harder it struggles, the harder the heart 
must work. The pulse rate indicates the 
heart efforts, and thus the body efforts. 
High pulse rate is an index of unwise, 
inefficient over-exertion. Dr. McConnell 
found that when his subjects in the cork- 
lined test room developed a pulse of 135 
a minute, they complained of discomfort. 
Their heads ached, their hearts palpitated. 
A metallic taste came into their mouths. 
They could speak only with effort. At 160 
pulses a minute they felt as though they 
were “floating on air” and were at the 


_ *Humidity, more exactly relative humidity, 
is the amount of water vapor in the air. The 
warmer the air at any height the more vapor it 
can carry. A humidity of 60 means that the 
atmosphere is 60% saturated. 


TIME 
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Keio interesting letter is 
similar to many which 
Life Savers, Inc, receives. For 
accepted letters such as this, 
Life Savers, |nc.,Port Chester, 
N. Y., will send to the writers FREE a box 


of assorted Life Savers. 
What have you discovered about Life 


Savers? When do you and your children enjoy 
them most? Don't you find that they help 
digestion, sweeten the breath, soothe the 
throat and are very delightful after smoking? 
Why not write us your letter today? 
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Does this Modern Girl’s Reasoning 


Appeal to You?* 





in the Northwest 
Adventureland 


Whether your taste in vacations runs to daily bouts on the links, 
to cantering long high miles over mountain trails, to whipping 
a stream for fighting trout, you'll find your kind of a good time 
out here in the Northwest Adventureland! 

Mountains, snow-capped the year ‘round, thrill you, invite your 
camera. Shelving beaches along mile-high lakes remind you to 
bring bathing-togs. 

Take your choice of locations, of vacations. Come to Glacier 
Park (world’s greatest dude-ranch); Mounts Baker, Rainier, 
Hood; the Columbia River country, Alaska. 

Palatial Great Northern trains (new Empire Builder, luxurious 
Oriental Limited) take you there, bring you back, in superlative 
comfort. 

Local Great Northern agents—or Great Northern Ry. travel 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn.—will send information, book- 


lets on request. Tee New 
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verge of heat stroke. Dr. McConnell 
endangered them no further. 

The significance of his observations 
meant to his engineer audience that wise 
employers should keep their work-rooms 
at comfortable temperature and humidity 
by means of artificial aids—radiators, pans 
of water, fans, ducts of washed air. 


——~<)>—_—_——_ 


Zodiacal Light 

Every clear, moonless February and 
March night in the Northern Hemisphere, 
just after evening twilight and before 
morning twilight, the sky is faintly 
illuminated above the sun-side of the hori- 
zon.* That thin lucence is called the 
Zodiacal light. Over the opposite side of 
the night horizon is another just percepti- 
ble glow rarely perceived called the Ge- 
genschein, or counterglow. In the tropics 
the Zodiacal light appears every clear 
night, except when the moon outshines it. 
The light of the milky way blots out the 
Gegenschein during December, January, 
June and July. Other times it matches 
the Zodiacal light. 

Last week before the annual meeting 
of the American Physical Society at Co- 
lumbia University Dr. Edward Olson 
Hulburt of the Naval Research Laboratory 
at Washington, gave the latest, refined 
theory of these phenomena. 

The round earth lies, in Dr. Hulburt’s 
theory, within an egg-shaped ion cloud of 
its own making. This cloud is the out- 
spraying of the earth’s spherical atmos- 
phere which hugs the earth like a skin 
about 100 miles thick. Neutral atoms and 
molecules at the outer rim of the atmos- 
phere dart further away from the earth 
into space. Sunlight ionizes them, creat- 
ing an extremely tenuous cloud of ions 
and electrons. These radiate a faint light 
of their own, comparable to the light of 
the sun’s corona. Zodiacal light and 
Gegenschein are the earth’s coronal light 
visible from within. It is without any 
doubt too faint to be discerned even from 
the moon.t 

If light did not exert pressure this ion 
and electron cloud would be spherical in 
form. But because light does press, sun- 
light forces the cloud into its egg-like 
shape. The butt side is towards the sun. 
It is in that direction 30,000 miles thick 
and appears as the Zodiacal light. From 
the opposite side of the earth where the 
cloud’s resistance to sunlight pressure is 
less it is squeezed a million miles or more 
from earth into a thin taper. That is 
where the Gegenschein glows. Through 
that taper the earth’s atmosphere very, 
very slowly escapes into universal chaos, 
a millionth part in a million years. 


*Evening twilight ends this week in the 
U. S. a little before 7:30 p. m. mean, or sun 
time. The difference between mean and _ stand- 
ard times must be calculated for every commu- 
nity. Morning twilight begins this week in the 
U. S. just about 5 a. m. mean time 

+A man on the moon could of course see the 
round of the earth because the earth, like the 
dead moon, reflects the sun’s light across the 
intervening mean distance of 238,857 miles. A 
man on the earth can see the earth’s reflected 
shine on the moon when “the old moon 1s 10 
the arms of the new,” that is, just as the thin 
crescent of the first quarter moon becomes visible. 
That will next happen in the Northern Hemis- 
phere March 7, at rr p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time. 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

Simple Simon is the newest enterprise 
of Florenz (Follies) Ziegfeld. It sets a 
record for decorum exceeding even that 
of the latest Fred Stone revel (Tre, Feb. 
24), probably not equalled since the belles 
of another generation swished their skirts 
naughtily in the direction of bald heads’ 
row. Its dialog scarcely even alludes to 
any difference between the sexes and when- 
ever any of its chorines appears in tights 
she is so drenched in colored lights, so 
safely enrapt in fantasy, that she might 
as well be wearing a mackintosh. 

Ed Wynn is the featured jester: he who 
is plump and lisping, who wears horn 











HarrRIET Hoctror 


She justifies. 


glasses and exhibits inventions. This year 
he has fashioned a night-dress guaranteed 
not to become uncomfortably entwined 
about the body—it is truncated under the 
arms. As a Coney Island shop-owner who 
falls asleep and dreams of Fairyland, he 
wanders into enchanted woods. “I love 
the woods,” he continually explains. There 
he is troubled by large and grotesque 
faces, by a contortionistic frog. He tells 
a story of a carrier pigeon whose wings 
were injured but who still managed to 
reach his destination. “Gee,” he exclaims, 
“were his feet sore!” 

Harriet Hoctor, one of the few musi- 
comedy dancers who is still billed as 
premiere danseuse, justifies the title by 
leading the chorus, all attired in crimson 
riding habits, through a maze of green 
hurdles. And there is Ruth Etting, a pen- 
sive blonde who sings one of the best tunes 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart ever 
wrote—‘T Still Believe You.” Children 
will hugely enjoy Simple Simon; their 
elders may profitably join them. 

Ed Wynn (Edwin Leopold) lives with 
his wife and child in Great Neck, L. I. 
The son of a Philadelphia milliner, he 
acted as a boy in a barnstorming troupe 
His father had other ideas, sent him to 
the University of Pennsylvania, then out 
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Time without winding, oiling, regulating 


eleciric time in cases of 
rare beauty with the melody of chimes 
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Cueck the clocks in your home at the present moment. . .. Do any two agree? 


| Probably not!... Which is right? Probably none! @ Yet you are attempting 


to regulate the business-like appointments of your family — the preparation 
of meals, the catching of trains, the arrival of your children at school — by 
timepieces so unreliable! @ You can end at once all this concern about correct 
time. You can banish forever the bother of winding, oiling and regulating. 
Electric time is waiting for you in Revere Clocks. The same wire that now 
brings light and power will bring you time silent, accurate, unquestioned. 
e Connect your Revere Clock with an electric outlet. Set it and forget it. 
Its Telechron Motor, uncannily precise, is driven by pulsations of alternating 
current regulated at the power house. It-has no springs, no escapements. It 
will continue to furnish trouble-free time. ¢ Revere cases you will welcome as 
objects of rich beauty. There are period designs worthy of Chippendale or 
Sheraton and modern designs superbly smart. There are models for mantel 
or desk, all with pleasant chimes or deep-toned strikes. There are dignified 
grandfather’s clocks that mark every quarter-hour with melody and show the 
phases of the moon. See them at your dealer’s. e Revere prices range from 
£40 to $1200.* Pictured here is model No. R-604, an authentic Colonial design 
in Honduras mahogany. 20% inches wide, it has the full Westminster chime 
and sells for $63. Send for free illustrated booklet, “Observatory Time.” 
The Revere Clock Company, 401 McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*The Warren Telechron Company, of Ashland, Mass., manufactures a full line of non-striking clocks for 


every room in the house at prices up to $55. 


* Revecc Clocks 


with Telechron electric motors 
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on the road to sell hats. But the son re- 
volted, became a low-comedy vaudevillian, 
remained one for eleven years. In 1914 
he was given a part in the Ziegfeld Follies, 
Other Wynn appearances were in The 
Perfect Fool, Grab Bag, Manhattan Mary, 


a(S ee 


Those We Love. If the prevalence of 
a dramatic theme is any indication of the 
mores of the general public, then the U. S, 
must be full of married couples who are 
trying to decide whether occasional in- 
fidelities, particularly the husband’s, affect 
what they refer to as their love. George 
Abbot and S. K. Lauren have written a 
suburban drama, in which the former 
appears, about a novelist who goes to a 
hotel with a discontented matron while 
his wife is out of town. He is duly re- 
pentant and places no great significance on 
his sexual tangent. The wife is rather 
distraught and decides upon a separation, 
even though it means unpleasantness for 
their young son who has been home from 
preparatory school while the adultery was 
being exposed. But when matters are ex- 
plained to the boy he professes a tolerant 
love for his father, which stimulates the 
wife to do the same. 

Because it suggests how completely dis- 
agreeable the results of man’s illicit mo- 
tions toward pleasure are apt to be, this 
play is more persuasive than the outline 
would indicate. George Abbot presents an 
effortless, natural portrait of the casual 
Westchester man-of-letters. Edwin Phil- 
lips, as the son,is that great dramatic rarity 


—an accomplished, likeable adolescent. 


« 


The Infinite Shoeblack. Jill the 
whole Finance Ministers and U pholsterers 
and Confectioners of modern Europe 
undertake in joint-stock company, to make 
one Shoeblack happy? They cannot ac- 
complish it, above an hour or two; for the 
Shoeblack also has a soul quite other than 
his stomach.—Sartor Resartus. ° 

This profound thesis is considerably 
diluted in a new drama by Britisher Nor- 
man MacOwan which substitutes senti- 
mentalism and pasteboard glamor for the 
more rugged emphasis of the late great 
Thomas Carlyle. Actor Leslie Banks is 
introduced as a penniless Scotsman, living 
morally and thriftily in the garret of a 
bordello and studying to be an insurance 
actuary. Actress Helen Menken is a wan 
creature who faints on his doorstep. He 
befriends her to the extent of a | 
portion of his gruel and the services of a 
doctor. The backslid daughter of a scholar, 
she can quote reams of the pious Carlyle, 
but she compares her own way of life to 
that of Aspasia, most successful of the 
Athenian courtesans. The Scotsman talks 
of her soul; he signs another man’s name 
on his own examination paper in order to 
get money to provide her with a rest-cure 
in Spain. ; 

He next encounters her in Cairo during 
the War; he has lost an arm in His 
Majesty’s service and she is the luxurious 
mistress of a General. When she invites 
him to a téte-a-téte dinner against an 
archway filled with the radiant Egyptian 
sky, he spoils the event by broaching mat- 
ters of the spirit again. “You women, 
he declares, “promise everything and give 
nothing—you promise everything; the sun, 
the stars and the tops of green hills.” 50 
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affected is she by a vast amount of this 
sort of phraseology that she returns to 
Edinburgh as his dutiful wife, bears him 
a child, and dies as a consequence. Her 
death only serves to accentuate the happi- 
ness of the couple—to demonstrate that 
Carlyle was right. 

Playwright MacOwan’s somewhat mis- 
applied earnestness is ably abetted by 
Actor Banks, whose moral austerity and 
quirks of personality convincingly reek of 
heather. Actress Menken’s husky voice 
has always been effective when sober 
things were being spoken; she still achieves 
miracles of makeup which make her seem 
almost beautiful. One of the season’s most 
extraordinary moments occurs when, as a 
barefoot invalid, she extends her foot 
toward the audience and spreads and wig- 
gles her toes with astounding flexibility. 

Apron Strings. Pansy Pomeroy, lady 
columnist, died leaving her son a multi- 
tude of letters telling him how to con- 
duct his life. The effect of this legacy 
becomes apparent when he takes a bride. 
So completely impersonal is he toward 
her that it begins to seem as if he had 
never been apprised of a husband’s obli- 
gations. There is a quarrel, but several 
shots of Scotch suffice to break the 
mother-fixation and the play ends with 
enlightenment in the offing. There is a 
great deal to be said for the humorous 
treatment of modern psychology. But 
here the humor is not half so subtle as the 
pathological dilemma used as its basis. 
Jefferson de Angelis is amusing as the 
lawyer who realizes that liquor has always 
been an aid to the bashful. 


a 


The Plutocrat was originally a novel 
in which Booth Tarkington rather ef- 
fectually rebutted Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt 
by describing the world travels of an 
Omaha porkpacker who, for all his bluster 
and gaucherie, was admirable rather than 
asinine. His virtues were particularly ap- 
parent by contrast with those of an epi- 
cine playwright whom he encountered on 
the way. In dramatizing the story, Arthur 
Goodrich has entirely neglected this cen- 
tral theme, has treated all the characters 
broadly and achieved a completely banal 
degree of farce. The performance by 
Charles Douville Coburn, Ivah Wills Co- 
burn and their supporting cast is, at best, 
foolish. 

. pa 
Revivals 

The Count of Luxembourg is Franz 
Lehar’s famed operetta about an impover- 
ished resident of the Latin Quarter who 
gets paid to marry an unknown beauty and 
then, obviously, falls in love with her. 
Milton Aborn’s revival company intones 
several splendid tunes you will recognize 
if you are old enough: “Love Breaks 
Every Bond,” “Are You Going to Dance?” 
‘Tm in Love.” 

R. U. R. In 1922 the Theatre Guild 
first presented this awesome melodrama 
concerning Rossum’s Universal Robots, 
mechanical men who, when imbued with 
something approximating souls, hated 
their creators, destroyed the human race. 
Revived by the Theatre Guild’s Acting 
Company, this fantasy on the theme of 
progress still has the power to induce panic 
in the imagination. 








A Draught 


HAT potent magic is 
present in health-giving 
waters such as those of Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs? Whatcauses 
them to renew energy and 
vitality, like an elixir of the 


gods? 


Science can analyze the spa 
waters but not the mystery of 
their curative powers. So thou- 
sands of men and women, worn 
out by the strain of business 
and social life, attest that “the 
cure” at The Homestead fills 
them with new vigor. Physi- 


cians from all over the United 


States send patients here in 


ever increasing numbers—es- 
pecially those inclined toward 
rheumatism or gout. 


Partly, the phenomenon is un- 
derstood. The heavy mineral 


salts in the springs causes the 
blood to flow more forcefully 
to the heart, relieving its work 
and speeding up the circula- 
tion. The waters must be used 
immediately as they leave the 


earth—warmly spouting from 


of the Gods 


showers, splashing over tubs— 
before long contact with the 
air lessens their power. Skilled 
physicians at The Homestead 
prescribe special hydro-thera- 
peutic and other treatments 
for those who desire them. 


And for the guests who come 
here for a thoroughly wonder- 


ful time, there is almost every 


kind of outdoor sport. Three 
golf courses—nine marvelous 
tennis courts—two hundred 
saddle horses—await their 
pleasure. Sunny porchesandse- 


cluded walks beckon to those 


who prefer quiet relaxation. 
Evening, the Crystal Room is 
gay with the lovers of superb 
dance music. All these help to 
make this hotel one ofthe fore- 
most in the country. 


A stay at The Homestead! In- 
deed a draught of the gods— 
a physical and mental elixir. 
An interesting booklet upon 
request. Kindly write to Chris- 


tian S. Andersen, Resident 
Manager. 


Reservations and transportation from New York may be se- 
cured from the Virginia Hot Springs office in the Ritz-Carlton. 


Ihe HOMESTEAD 
Hot Springs Virginia 


Summer Temperature Averages 66° 
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RYAN FOURSOME 


A ROOMY, LUXURIOUS 
4-PLACE CABIN PLANE 
FOR THE EXECUTIVE 7 


In the new Foursome, Ryan pre- 
sents a de luxe 4-place cabin mono- 
plane ideally designed for business 
use. Exceptionally roomy and lux- 
uriously appointed, the new model 
C-1 offers executives the finest type 
of personal transportation—com- 
fortable, fast and safe. 


The cabin of the new Ryan Four- 
some is finished as artistically as 
the interior of a custom motor car. 
The automobile-type fittings, the 
tich upholstery and roomy seats 
—one of which is convertible into 
a lounge—provide a new degree 
of luxury in air travel. 


Powered by a 225 Horsepower 
Wright Whirlwind Engine, the 
new Ryan Foursome 


miles per hour and 


cruises at 110. With 


has a top speed of 130 $T 0,QOO 


RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INCORPORATED 
PARKS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EASTMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


CHANIN BLOG., NEW YORK :: 


Flyaway, St. Louis 


DETROIT 
AIRCRAFT 


UNION TRUST BUILDING, DETROIT 
ROOSEVELT BLDG., LOS ANGELES 





The comfortable cabin of the Foursome 
reflects in every detail the new luxury 
Ryan has introduced to air travel 


full load—1300 pounds—it has a 
cruising range of 625 miles. 


For business trips the Foursome 
is big enough to carry the “crowd” 
—small enough to be operated 
economically. And the valuable 
time it saves in traveling makes it 


a dividend-paying investment. 


Specifications and complete per- 
formance data on the 
new Ryan Foursome 
will gladly be sent 
upon request. 
BLACKBURN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
MARINE AIRCRAFY CORPORATION 
GROSSE ILE AIRPORT, INCORPORATED 
GLIDERS, INCORPORATED 


AIRCRAFT PARTS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
DETROIT AIRCRAFT EXPORT CORPORATION 





| AERONAUTICS 


Stop, Thief! 

| At Coconut Grove, near Miami, its 
home anchorage, lay with sails furled, the 
29-foot sloop of Author Kirk Munroe, of 
the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club, on a quiet 
Florida night last week. Then furtively 
came a thief to up anchor and sail away 
ghostlike to the south. In hot pursuit 
the next morning went Author Munroe, 
borne on the wings of a seaplane. Mun- 
roe’s pilot dropped alongside of the sloop 
and the pursuer leapt aboard. At the 
point of a gun he forced the thief to come 
about, then he bound him and put out 
for the Coconut Grove anchorage. 














Found 

Last week after grim weeks of combing 
the shattered wreckage of their plane 
(southeast of Cape North, Siberia), the 
bodies of Carl Ben Eielson and Ear! Bor- 
land were found by a party of 19 Russian 
under the direction of Commander Slip- 
enov. Deep in snow and ice lay the bodies, 
frightfully crushed from the terrific im- 
pact of the speeding plane. It had been 
chartered to unload passengers and furs 
from the ice bound motorship Nanuk 
(Time, Jan. 6). Borland’s body was found 
first, Eielson’s several days later. They 
were taken to the Nanuk, where starts 
their last flight, a s500-mile air funeral 
over sub-Arctic wastes to Nome, Alaska. 





—_— 


St. Louis Show (cont’d) 

The St. Louis Air Show which ended 
last week, gave the aviation industry no 
great exhilaration. Manufacturers went 
there hoping to get ideas on marketing 
planes—their great problem of 1930. Even 
last year production was much greater 
than demand, for two major reasons: 1) 
Manufacturers with plentiful money de- 
rived from sale of stocks had optimis- 
tically expanded their production facili- 
ties; 2) The public, over excited by 1927 
and 1928 air exploits, was hedging on pur- 
chases, was beginning to buy chiefly for 
utilitarian needs. This hedging, aviation 
analysts find, is getting worse this year. 
However, factories are not expanding any 
more. Their owners are warily and in 
many cases fearfully watching the mar- 
ket. 

The two most lauded marketing sug- 
gestions spread at St. Louis last week: 

Analyzing the profitable uses of planes, 
determining what businesses and individ- 
uals could make such profitable uses ol 
them, and intensively canvassing the pros- 
pects. 

Reducing prices, and thereby attracting 
dollar-pinched customers. Errett Lobban 
(“E. L.”) Cord inaugurated an intelligent 
way of doing that. His Cord Corp. con- 
trols Lycoming Manufacturing Co. and 
Stinson Aircraft Corp., which uses Ly- 
coming motors. Heretofore Stinson has 
paid Lycoming its regular price for mo- 
tors. Mr. Cord ordered Lycoming to sell 
Stinson motors at absolute factory cost, 4 
thing Lycoming can well afford because 
its aviation motor business is a small part 
of its whole. Stinson thus can charge so 
much less for its finished planes. This It 
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did during last week. For competitive | 


reasons others, notably Command-Aire and 
Great Lakes, also cut prices. But most 
firms jigged stubbornly between high pro- 
duction costs and low demands. 
gether, contracts for only $3,000,000 worth 
of planes were written up at the show. 


——p ay 
Antarctic Exodus 


The evening sun dimmed over Admiral 
Byrd’s Little America camp a day last 
week. Most of the expedition’s 42 men 
were in their tents. A few were outdoors 
strolling nervously about their ready- 
packed gear and baggage. A smoke of 
frost was on the harbor, where their bark, 
the City of New York, was soon to arrive, 
to take them away from their 13 months 
and 25 days of bleakness. Talk was scant. 

Then, unexpectedly, almost silently, out 
of the harbor murk appeared the ship. 
The crew called across the water to those 
on the ice shore. The latter were too 
wrought up by their long isolation to say 
much. Radioed Reporter Russell Owen to 
his New York Times, with revealing sim- 
plicity: “Oh, it was good to see them, to 
see new faces and hear new voices! We 
were going home!” 

All that night the ship crew and ice 
party loaded goods into the City of New 
York. The dogs went with them. But 
most of their heavy equipment they aban- 
doned. The last thing Admiral Byrd did 


on shore was to haul down the U. S. flag. | 
As the ship pulled away for her three | 
weeks’ trip, through the icepack of Ross | 
Sea, to New Zealand, and as his men | 


breakfasted or dragged their sacks of home 


Alto- | 





mail to reading seclusion, he saluted two | 


long objects which rested, dejectedly, they 
seemed to him, on an ice knoll. They 
were the Ford and Fairchild airplanes 
which had carried him on his surveys of 
150,000 Antarctic square miles.* 
Wilkins. Another glad runaway from 


Antarctica last week was Sir George Hu- | 


bert Wilkins. 
man made a few observation flights in the 
neighborhood of Deception Island this 
season. As they approached Montevideo, 
Uruguay, aboard the Norwegian steamer 
Henrik Ibsen last week, they loosed a small 
seaplane and flew 125 miles to shore, to 
thorough baths, to city clothes and square 
meals, 

Riiser-Larsen & Holm. The Norwe- 
gian flyers Captain Hjalmar Riiser-Lar- 
sen and Captain Lutzow Holm aboard the 
5. S. Norvegia last week expected to con- 
tinue exploratory efforts for a time. Last 
December they found land between Coats 
and Enderby Lands (Time, Jan. 6). Last 
week they found some more, to the west 
of the first and near the Weddell Sea. 


Transatlantic, Troubles 


While the squabble between Compagnie | 


Générale Aeropostale (French) and New 
York Rio and Buenos Aires (U. S.) con- 
tinued crackling up from South America 
latt week (Tre, Feb. 17), ominous thun- 
derclouds of air trouble rumbled on the 
transatlantic horizon, Diplomatic protests 
irom the U. S. and Germany were being 
launched at the actions of France, who, by 





*His third plane, a Fokker, was wrecked early 
oe year at the Rockefeller Mountains (Time, 
April 1). 


He and Pilot S. A. Chees- | 
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An Airplane that Reflects 
the Judgment of Its Owner 


AST a cool and critical eye over your, Bellanca Pacemaker. 
Lithe and strong of wing—beautifully streamlined body— 
sturdy landing gear—well-groomed from stem to stern—grace and 
power implicit—with the rakish look of its readiness to climb aloft! 
Here you perceive the touch of an excellent and exact engineering 
which never intrudes upon the artistry of a smart appearance. Step 
through the wide doorway (either side) to the roomy Pacemaker 
cabin, a clever combining of finest limousine coachwork and luxu- 
rious yachtlike interior. Comfort of chairs and richness of appoint- 
ment induce relaxation. The husky Wright Whirlwind engine 
whirs . and you're off! In this quiet cabin, your guests enthuse 
over the smooth, faultless behavior of the plane in flight. Hour 
after hour of swift, steady performance—without fatigue to pilot or 
passengers, but always with a sense of the safety and reliability for 
which your Bellanca is quite justly famed. In every particular, the 
Bellanca Pacemaker indeed confirms your good judgment in select- 
ing “‘ America’s finest airplane.” 
BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


New Castle, Delaware 


Canadian Distributors 
BELLANCA AIRCRAFT of CANADA, LTD. 


Montreal 


The BELLANCA 


Pacemaker 
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devious and somewhat obscure methods, ne 
was making a determined effort to get ony 
control of South American air lanes. 

Since March 1, 1928, Aeropostale has : ¥ 
run a combined plane and steamship line Z - oe #7 F DY ‘riedriere.| 
from France to South America. Last sum- 50) D, een 
mer it learned that Portugal intended to ” age 
subsidize airlines to her colonies: 

From Lisbon to the Azores 

‘ Madeira 
‘ the Cape Verde Islands 
Portuguese Guinea 
‘ Angola 
Mozambique 
es “ “ Paris) 

Aeropostale with another French com- 
pany and Portuguese capital hurriedly or- 
ganized Societa Portugueza de E Estudos de 
Linas Aero-postaes (Spela), and without 
competition won the contract for these 
lines. With the contract go certain fa- 
vors: Spela, and hence Aeropostale, now 
receives full and exclusive rights to fly 
from, over and to land planes on these 
Portuguese possessions. = : > St Agel fagcks 


Horta, port of the Island of Fayal in the Paros 
2 © Fernando Noronha /. 
Azores, can hardly be called a port, al- Ruaiies bo SS Caras 


though it has a thriving farming and fishing Natal =Aeropostale V3 akg) 7149 


Cardington 
Clifaenfy 


bermuda (Er) 





. . B, r 4 | Para= 
population. Steamships send in loads of een NYREA 


travelers by lighter, but ships of the air = Paramaribo to Bahia fe 

have found it a port of great value. Since ee _ +,> =Distances to 

May 1919, when the NC-4, U. S. flying tin tie aii 2 = Mooring masts 

boat, boomed proudly in from the first aI ie ~- Dirigible hangars 

crossing of the Atlantic, many flyers have _— 7 

used it as a real or potential haven. The 7 ATLANTIC 

German ZR-3, now the Los Angeles, flew pe Buen Air 
over it. The Graf Zeppelin flew over it. : Se, AIR. LANES — “ners 

It forms an ideal sewed point for =j_Buenoshires® Lobioice ‘Cape ong 











North America. Madeira and the Cape 
Verde Islands to the south, likewise form 
‘ fine harbors for Europe to South America 
air traffic. Of 22 successful flights across 
nchanging Factors : the Atlantic, both north and south, one- 
ce half of them have either flown over or 
stopped at these groups of islands. Still 
which measure the worth of INVESTMENTS farther south are the British Ascension and 
St. Helena islands, in a direct line towards 
Cape Town. Some day an air line may 
OCCASIONALLY the stock market tends to confuse investors. pass that way. 
P re : Many countries are interested in trans- 
Basic principles become obscured by over-emphasis of considerations atlantic air traffic. Germany’s Luft Hansa, 
France’s Aeropostale, England’s Imperial 
Airways are counting on the use of these 
Portuguese Islands. In South America be- 
sides Aeropostale are the German Condor 
always provide a basis of good judgment: Line and the U. S. Pan-American and 
NYRBA lines, all of which anticipate link- 
ige to Africa and Europe. 
But the French, by establishing contract 
little affected by depressions; with the Portuguese for exclusive Re 
leges, have put themselves in an 
it should lend itself to steady, profitable expansion ; position to bargain with these other coun- 
tries. Not for nothing will they relinquish 
its management should be capable. to other air companies the use of these 
harbors. 
This organization for over thirty years has endeavored to incorporate Chief ray of hope for the U. S., whose 
: meer : airlines are still incubating the possibilities 
these fundamentals in the securities it offers. It especially stresses of teens aekin aie oa wah ‘n the 


comparatively superficial. 


When selecting a corporate security, three fundamental factors 


the business should be one non-dependent upon booms and 


the factor of management . . . a consideration of utmost importance. Armstrong Seadromes (Time, Oct. 28). 
The first is now being built to be anchored 
between New York and Bermuda. If 1t 
proves feasible the Atlantic will be bridged 

Ge Oo rge H LJ B urr & Cc G 8 with them, and the necessity of using the 
Azores as a U. S.-Europe way-air-station, 
57 William Street, New York while convenient, will not be vital.* 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS sel 
*Because this map is a Mercator projection, 
wherein the meridians do not converge at the 


We have listed a number of selected securities which are suggested poles, there is sidewise distortion. Two places 
either north or south of the equator, seem farther 


for timely investment. Write for list 1410 apart, east and west, than they really are. Hence 
for inant, the actual space between Buenos 
Aires and Cape Town is less than that indicé ated. 
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Stab Register 

Contrary to popular legend, Frenchmen 
are not emotional, like Germans, but the 
most rational race in the world. In a 
Parisian salle d’armes last week one Dr. 
Armand Massard, inventive swordsman, 
President of the Parisian Federation of 
Fencing, exhibited a device to rationalize 
duelling. Frenchmen applauded. 

Like navigation, electro-dynamics, foil 
fencing is an exact science. Its only draw- 
back is the necessity for sharp-eyed judges 
crouching on the sidelines to shout 
“touché” every time a fencer’s sword point 
touches the plastron of his adversary. 

Whether a fencer has actually been 
touched or not is always the source of 
innumerable acrimonious disputes, dis- 
putes which Swordsman President Mas- 
sard aimed to do away with. 

His device, dubbed by frivolous report- 
ers “Massard’s Stab Register,” consists of 
a pair of electrified foils and a pair of elec- 
trified plastrons (chest protectors), the 
whole connected by delicate thread-like 
wires. In place of the rubber tip on an 
ordinary foil, is a small metallic ball and 
spring. Wires run up the fencer’s sleeves 
and out through an opening in the back 
of his coat, trail out behind him on the 
mat. When the positive tip of one foil 
strikes the negatively charged plastron of 
an adversary, a gong rings, and a touch 
ismarked up on the Stab Register. Stab- 
bing the floor, another foil blade or hilt, 
does not register. Inventor Massard in- 
sisted last week that it- is impossible for 
fencers equipped with “Massard’s Stab 
Register” to short circuit or electrocute 
themselves. 


The Old Hancock Place 
(See front cover) 

A year ago, about three miles from 
Grand Junction, Tenn., a white and liver 
pointer bitch stopped short crossing a 
field and stood with her head turned into 
the wind, toward a patch of scrub oak 
20 yards away. A moment later, a bevy 
of quail slanted into the air and someone 
blew a whistle. A shot gun went off, loud 
in the quiet fields, and there was a sudden 
babble of men’s voices. “Did you see her 
on that last find? As great a bitch 
as ever won the National. ‘4 

The pointer, Mary Blue, by James Ben 
Hur out of Lee’s Grace, drowsing in her 
kennel at Hayneville, Ala., last week might 
have been dreaming with a dog’s sharp 
reminiscence of the end of that three hour 
tun; she might have been wondering 
whether the time had not come for her 
handler to bring her a platter of lean, 
raw meat; or she might have guessed, 
from the smell of the pine crate that was 
almost overpowering in her infinitely acute 
nostrils, that she was soon to make an- 
other trip to Grand Junction where, on 
March 5, she must defend her title in the 
National Championship Bird Dog Trials, 
against the pick of the best bird dogs in 
the U. S. 

The trials to be run at Grand Junction 
would take up three days at least; the 
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Hot spot here Cold spot there 


No wonder production slows down 
and men go home with colds! 


Don’r stand for this. Don’t let old- 
fashioned heating penalize you with lay- 
offs, slow production and sky high costs. 


With one simple change in heating meth- 


ods you can wipe out the chief cause of 


workers’ colds and bring production and 


costs back to normal. Merely replace your 
radiators or pipe coils with Trane Unit Heat- 
ers, and spotty heat, unhealthy temperatures 
in the working zone, are gone for good. 

For Trane Unit Heaters send the heat 
where it is needed. They force it down to 
the working level. They cércu/ate the heat. 
Every man in the plant is warm from 
And this greater working 
immediate 


head to foot. 
comfort pays 
greater quantity and quality of output. 


dividends in 


Fuel savings pay small cost 
of change 


In new buildings, a Trane Unit Heating 
System costs less to install than radiators 
or pipe coils, less by approximately 30%. 
And your yearly fuel bill is less by at least 
one fourth... In present builc lings, the 

fuel saving alone soon pays for the 
change from old 

methods to new. 

Then the saving 

goes to reduce 

plant overhead, 

already substan- 

tially diminished 

we nonorocno wrough keeping 

spots workers more 

steadily at work. 

Notice that heat from Trane Unit Heaters is forced 
downto the floor, Constant circulation of warm air keeps 
every man comfortable, Trane Unit Heaters are easi ily 
installed with outside air supply for all year ventilation. 


TRANE 


SPECIALISTS IN HEATING 


Whether your problem is plant heating or 
using heat most effectiv ely in special proces- 
ses, the wide experience of Trane engineers 
is at your disposal to help you save money. 


Trained engineering assistance 
to meet unusual needs 


In steel in dry cleaning, in 
manufacture, in hundreds of 
different special processes, Trane engineers 
have found the most efficient way to use 
heat for drying materials, replacing exhausted 
air, and correcting temperature or humidity. 


production, 


enamelware 


These engineers, famed throughout the 
heating industry, perfected the trouble-proof 
heating element used in Trane Unit Heaters. 

They 
in office buildings, apartments and 
Trane Concealed Heat, completely hidden 
in the wall, warms every room more effec, 


adapted this same element for use 
homes. 


tively than old-fashioned methods. Not one 


inch of floor space is wasted. No bulky masses 


interfere to spoil beautiful interior decoration. 
In every sense of the phrase, Trane 
engineers are specialists in heating. 
* * * 
Can you stand in front of your men and say“ I KNOW 
that not a one of my emplo oyees’ colds is my fault. . 
that hot spots and col 'd spots do not exist in my plant 
. that floor lewel and breathing line temperatures 
are as nearly the same as the best heati »ractice can 
make them”? If you can’t, if there is the slightest do _ 
in your mind, mail the ¢ upon at once, Take the firs 
a tha towar rd modern heat ing and ete er pr ofits. 





THE TRANE COMPANY, De pt. 3, 

400 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis 
Please send your free heating booklets 
C] How to Cut Industrial Heating Costs 
[] Special Process Heating 
() Modern Style in Home Heating 


Name......... 
Company... 
Street and No... 
oe 


In Canada, address Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 

















Water-proof hinge on 
in- sw inging w indow. 
(Patents applied for) 


che ate ‘ 


weather prool in any weather 


The four seasons present varied weather conditions that can 
be successfully coped with through the use of this window... 
When closed, the asbestos-insulated union between sash and 
frame shuts out the attacks of wind, rain and snow... Even 
when opened, Sealair affords protection from drafts. The tilt 


of the sashes diverts the inflow of air, causing it to circulate 
freely to all parts of the room. All sashes can be washed from 


the inside... Besides possessing these strictly utilitarian features 


Sealair is a distinctive contribution to the best architecture 
of the day—a window without a peer. It is made of bronze, 


aluminum alloy or steel... 


c<awnee 
§ Nee wneer 
WINDOWS 


A request will bring full information. 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY, 9419 Front St., NILES, MICHIGAN 


CONSULT AN 


Subsidiary, Berkeley, Calif. 
Manufacturers of 
BRONZE STORE FRONTS, WINDOWS, DOORS 


ARCHITECT > oe 
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pairing of the dogs, determined by lot, 
would be read and posted the night before 
they opened. The dogs would then be 
taken, by motor or wagon, to the preserve 


| now owned by Hobart Ames of Boston 


and commonly called the Old Hancock 
Place, which has been the site of the trials 
since 1896. There they would be unleashed 
in pairs, a brace before lunch and another 
in the afternoon, to work across the coun- 
try for three or four hours. Handlers 
would flush the bevies the dogs pointed 


| but no one would shoot over them unless 


it was requested by the judges. The single 
shot fired at the trials is to prove that the 
dog is not gun-shy. A bird dog’s superior- 
ity is gauged by the excellence of his nose, 
brains, speed, range, style, courage and 
endurance. 

Put down together, the braces of the 
National or any other bird dog trials 


| usually race together across open country, 
| heading into the wind toward a likely 


clump of bushes. At the first scent of 


| game, one or the other of the pair makes 


his point and if birds are flushed, the 
judges score a point for him. The dog’s 


| Opponent comes to an “honor point” and 
| the competition goes on, both dogs striv- 
| ing for the whiff of quail, until the judges 


are satisfied which of the two is the better 
worker. 

The National Championship Bird Dog 
Trials, run at Grand Junction every year, 
are the.most important in the U. S.; 
next come the Free-for-All, won a month 
ago by Mary Blue at Union Springs, Ala. 
Correspondingly important are two west- 
ern trials, the Manitoba and the All- 
America, run in Saskatchewan every Sep- 
tember, in which prairie chicken instead 
of quail is the game. Elsewhere in the 
U. S., approximately 160 minor field trials, 
including derby championships, were held 
last year. 

The spectators at a field trial must stay 
well behind the dogs. No persons, other 


| than the judges, owners and reporters are 
| allowed to accompany a dog’s handler 


who, while he may speak, whistle or 
work his dog by hand, is not permitted 
to make noises disturbing to the opposing 


| dog or to conduct himself in a disorderly 


fashion. Most celebrated of contemporary 
handlers is James Monroe Avent, 70, a 


| shrewd and tight-lipped Tennessee squire 
' who has never been known to play poker 
| with his competitors after a day in the 


field, who never divulges information as 


| to good quail country which he knows 


more thoroughly than anyone else. The 
tricks used by handlers in the field are 
seldom so ingenious, as that habitually 
practiced by the late Ed Gar, who always 
carried a land turtle in his pocket, showed 
it to the judges when his dog make a false 
point. Some field dogs will stand a land 
turtle or a stink-bird; demerits are rarely 
attached to such a mistake. 

The running of the National was post- 
poned six weeks because of unseasonable 
rains late in January, and the sporting 
men who came to Grand Junction for the 
trials were pleased to see that early March 
weather apparently promised a fair test 
for all dogs entered. The ground was 
moist but not frosty; the clover and corn- 
stubble fields on the Old Hancock Place 
were overrun with quail. Bird-dog owners 
or their paid handlers gathered together 
and argued Mary Blue’s chances of 
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repeating her victory with several new dogs 
who had been “derbies” the previous 
year entered against her. They made 
wagers, inspected the new dogs, and de- 
bated the perennial problem of bird dog 
esthetics: is a pointer or a setter better? 

Setters are generally preferred for work 
in rough country, especially for ruffed 
grouse and woodcock, because of their 
well-feathered legs and toe-tufts. In the 
South, pointers are more popular. Both 
have the same working technique: each 
has devotees who belittle the other. Set- 
ter fanciers assert that while pointers may 
be steadier and superior in endurance, they 
can never hope to possess the finesse, the 
pure brilliance of style, of a really fine 
Laverack or Llewellin setter. Pointer men 
laugh at this prejudice, tend to regard 
setters as picture book dogs whose pretty 
coats and mannered poses are virtues 
easily excelled by the dependability of a 
needle-tailed’ pointer. 

Said one pointer man last week: “Mary 
Blue was never known to quit in any trial. 
When it comes to endurance she is in a 
class by herself and a wonderful bird 
finder.” He was C. H. Harris, trainer of 
Mary Blue for Walter C. Teagle (Presi- 
dent, Standard Oil Co. of N. J.), whose 
Slipaway was also entered in the National. 
For C. H. Harris the setter v. pointer 
argument was settled every time he looked 
at Mary Blue, grinning at him and wrin- 
kling her blunt, moist, miraculous nose. A 
setter was a fine dog to shoot over; but 
when it came to fie: ' trials he wanted to 
see Mary Blue, after four hours on a wide 
range, point her last single; a pale, liver- 
spotted statue of a dog, outlined in ar- 
rested motion against the background of 
Japanese clover and the rolling country 
of the Old Hancock Place. 

Women 

The Wanamaker International Trophy, 
engraved with the names of Paavo Nurmi, 
Charles Hoff, Dr. Otto Peltzer, and Ray 
Conger was sent last week to be engraved 
with the American name (Stella Walsh) 
of Stella Walaciewicz, Polish girl sprinter, 
because she had set a new world record 
lor women, 6 seconds, in the 50-yard dash 
at the Millrose Games in Manhattan. 

Fencer. Joy Magnus, a stocky 15-year- 
dld with brown hair tucked under her 
mask, lunged and parried at the Man- 
hattan Fencers’ Club last week, won the 
National Women’s Junior Foils Fencing 
Championship by defeating Julia Jones 5 
00, Dorothy Loike 5 to 4. 

Golf. Like men professionals, most good 
women golfers go to Florida every winter 
to play the flat, windy courses at Palm 
Beach, La Gorce, St. Augustine. In the 
State Championship at Palm Beach last 
week, Virginia Van Wie won the medal. 
Bernice Wall lost to Mrs. J. F. Trounstine 
alter an argument because Mrs. Trounstine 
had lifted Bernice Wall’s ball by mistake 
on the 16th green. Maureen Orcutt 
equaled the women’s course record, 77, 
to beat Virginia Van Wie in the finals two 
days later, 

Maureen Orcutt, Helen Hicks, Bernice 
Wall and Mrs. Dorothy Campbell Hurd 
have tentatively accepted Glenna Collett’s 
invitation to accompany her, as captain, 
to England next summer to play in the 
irst women’s international golf matches. 











H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


R. Roberts, one of America’s 
most famous art photog- 
raphers, who has some 70,000 
photographs to his credit, says: 
“To obtain the arrangement and 
composition of this picture, to 
record the character and dignity 
of the hounds, to get them at the 
instant when their muzzles were 
closed, to get them both with 
alert, interested and natural ex- 
pressions, unrestrained by a leash, 
and with the light striking them 
in a manner that would yield the 
desired modeling—that was the 
problem. 


“The picture was made with a 
Graflex. Nothing short of a re- 
flecting camera could be used in 
the making of such a picture. I 
use the Graflex in the greater 
part of my work.” 


a 


...A dog picture 
among a million! 


Graflex alone, with its 


utterly reliable focusing, 


could tell the famous 
photographer when the 
instant had arrived. Char- 


acter ese dignity eee alert- 
ness... naturalness ...an 
art study supreme. 


H. Armstrong Roberts relies on 
Graflex because he knows! “The 
Graflex,”’ he says, “is easily the 
surest and simplest camera for 
anybody—amateur or profes- 
sional—to operate.” 


The CAMERA For More Interesting Pictures 


4\...ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


I want to see the booklet that tells how more interesting pictures are being made. 


Please send ‘‘Why a Graflex?” to name and address written on margin of this page. 
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Born. To Marchesa Maria Luisa Per- 

r 
SUITABLE sichetti Ugolini, niece of Pope Pius XI: 
a daughter, Maria Rio Pia. His Holiness 


INVESTMENTS for | sent his majordomo with blessings for his 


grandniece and namesake. 


Individual Needs ical baa tele 


5 


onetime President of Mexico; and Lenora 
Llorente, 28, vocal student; at Mexico 
City. 


The problem of each individual! investor Sued. George 5. Gillespie, Sr., presi- 
is to select, from the many and varied of- | dent of New York City’s Board of Water 
ferings of new securities, those best suited | Supply; by Mrs. Frances Marion Brandon, 
New York City’s Assistant Corporation 
, i Counsel; for $574,165; for breach of 
The National City Company with its | promise (marriage), fraud. Mrs. Brandon 
wide-spread buying and distributing or- testified that, under his religio-erotic in- 

ag = fluence, she had turned clients over to 
Mr. Gillespie, that he had kept $74,165 


ence, and its financial resources, can be 2m foes. 


to his own requirements. In this selection 


ganization, its background of long experi- 


of service. 

: noe oe na cen Married. John Thomas Scopes, 29, 
In America, National City offices in im- Venezuela Gulf Oil Co. geologist, famed 
portant financial centers, interconnected culprit _in the Dayton, Tenn., evolution 
trial (Time, May 18, 1925 et seqg.); and 
: 2 : | Mildred Walker, fellow employe; at 
private wire, are at your convenient call. Maracaibo. Venezuela. 


with the head office and with each other by 


Albany, N. Y. Newark, N. J. Married. William Averill Harriman, 
Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. | 38, active son of a super-active father (the 
Atlantic City, N. J. Oakland, Cal. | late great railroader Edward Henry Harri- 
Baltimore, Md. Omaha, Neb. man), Long Island poloist and _ socialite, 
Birmingham, Ala. Pasadena, Cal. head of W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc., re- 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. cently divorced; and Marie Norton Whit- 
Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. | ney, 26, mother of two, who last Septem- 
Chicago, IIl. Portland, Me. ber divorced Cornelius Vanderbilt Whit- 
Cincinnati, Ohio Portland, Ore. | ney, financier-sportsman son of financier- 
Cleveland, Ohio Providence, R. I. sportsman Harry Payne Whitney; in 
Dallas, Texas Rochester, N. Y. Manhattan. The couple sailed immedi- 
Davenport, Iowa St. Louis, Mo. ately on the Bremen for a honeymoon in 
Denver, Colo. St. Paul, Minn. Southern France. . 


Detroit, Mich. San Diego, Cal. 
Hartford, Conn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Houston, Texas Scranton, Pa. Married. Hugh Richard Arthur Gros- 
Indianapolis, Ind. Seattle, Wash venor, twice-divorced second Duke ot 
Kansas City, Mo. Spokane, Wash. Westminster, most spectacular of Eng- 
Los Angeles, Cal. Tacoma, Wash. land’s richest peers; and Loelia Ponsonby, 
Louisville, Ky. Toledo, Ohio daughter of Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Ed- 
Memphis, Tenn. Washington, D. C. ward Grey Ponsonby, keeper of the Privy 
Miami, Fla. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Purse; in London. To his bride the Duke 
Milwaukee, Wis. Montreal, Canada gave the famed Porter-Rhodes diamond, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Toronto, Canada | to his tenants. remission of arrears, one 
week’s rent. 











+ 


. Sued for Divorce. Actress Clare Jen- 

i i h e N ati on al oF T ness Eames Howard (Hedda Gabbler, 
- —. a y Candida); by Playwright Sidney Coe 

| Howard (They Knew What They 


. : anted); & akland, Calif. Grounds: 
Compan | Wanted); at Oakland, Calif rou! 


desertion. 


———— 


National City Bank Building, New York Decorated, James Rowland Angell, 
; president of Yale University; Wilbur 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES Lucius Cross, retiring dean of Yale Grad- 
uate School; with the cross of the Legion 
| of Honor; by French Ambassador Paul 
Claudel; for furthering French studies in 

the U. S. 


——-.9 


Decorated. Edward Nash Hurley, 65, 
Chicago financier, Commander of the 
Legion of Honor, order of Ta Sho Cha Ho 
(China), Grand Officer Crown of Italy, by 
the Vatican: with the order of Knight 
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Grand Cross, Knights of Malta. Simul- 
taneously, Mrs. Hurley was dubbed a 
Dame of Malta. 


———, 


Decorated. Edward Aloysius Cudahy, 
-o, Chicago packer; by the Vatican; with 
the order of Knight of Malta. 


<< 


Decorated. Rev. William Chauncey 
Emhardt, Ph. D., 56, Philadelphian, mem- 
ber of the National Council, Protestant 
Episcopal Church, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Hellenic Committee for the Centenary 
of Greek Independence; by the Greek 
Government; with the Gold Cross of Of- 
ficer of the Order of the Redeemer, oldest 
of Greek orders; for valuable services to 
Greece. 

Decorated. Lucrezia Bori, Spanish 
soprano at Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Opera House; with the Royal Order of 
Isabella la Catolica; by Don Alejandro 
Padilla y Bell, Spanish Ambassador to the 
U. S.; for services to art. Last year she 
was given the order of Alfonso XII, con- 
ferred also for artistic distinction. 


— — 


Elected. Samuel Insull, Chicago public 


utilitarian; to be board chairman of Com- 


monwealth Edison Co., Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co. Onetime president of both 
companies, he was succeeded in the former 
by Edward J. Doyle, in the latter by 
George F. Mitchell. 

Elected. Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, 
46, president of the University of North 
Carolina; to be president of the University 
of Illinois; at Urbana, Ill. (see p. 37). 

Elected. Hunter S. Marston, 44; to be 
president of Bancamerica-Blair Corp.; to 
succeed Elisha Walker, lately elected 
board chairman of Transamerica Corp. 


Died. Mabel Normand Cody, 33, one- 
lime cinemactress; at Monrovia, Calif.; 
of tuberculosis. 

Died. 
man professor, secretary of Dartmouth 
College; at Hanover, N. H.; after a long 
illness, 


—e 


Died. Mrs, Anita Kellogg Thompson, 
70, daughter of Abraham Lincoln’s sister- 
in-law, Margaret Todd; at Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Died. Dr. William Henry Nichols, 78. 
Manhattan chemist, copperman, banker, 
board chairman of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., world’s greatest chemical enter- 
prise; at Honolulu; of heart disease. 


o-—— 


Died. Emily Todd Helm, 93, relict of 
General Ben Hardin Helm, half-sister of 
Mary Todd Lincoln, supposedly the last 
lingering close associate of Abraham Lin- 
coln; near Lexington, Ky. When Presi- 
dent Lincoln offered him a union commis- 
sion at the beginning of the Civil War, 
General Helm declined, joined a Confed- 
erate brigade organized by a friend of his 
father, was killed at Chickamauga. 











Eugene Francis Clark, 50, Ger- | 
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(Vith PARTITE 
FFICE beauty and privacy—genuine quiet, dignity, 


utility—these are all assured for your office by your 
selection of Sanymetal Steel Partitions. Substantial, 


permanent—but instantly movable, with 100% 


LASTING 


BEAUTY 
ONS of STEEL 


salvage 


Sanymetal Steel and glass units are admirably adapted to 


every office or factory requirement. 
fire-safe, practically indestruc 


date your wiring system. 


These partitions are 
tible, and readily accommo- 


Enameled in the new super-finish called ‘‘Sanylene,”’ 


they present a variety of rich 
handsome wood grains to 
ensemble. 


harmonize 


effects in lasting colors and 
with any office 


Sanymetal Unit Section construction is based on the 
**Vertical and Horizontal Assembly” principle. Every panel, 


every door, is a detachable 


unit. Each glass frame is 


separate. That is why Sanymetal is dismantled and re- 
assembled more easily than other types. And, in floor-to- 
ceiling designs, Sanymetal is steel all the way up—and not 


topped by inferior materials. 


Let us prove to you how moderate is the cost of Privacy— 


plus Beauty! 


Sanymetal steel office and factory partitions are made in four 
types for every purse and purpose. Sanymetal also builds steel 
toilet, shower and dressing compartments and hospital cubicles. 
By indicating your interest in any one of these products, you will 


receive the proper descriptive bulletin. 


Partition Headquarters: 


THE SANYMETAL PR 


1770 Urbana Road 


Communicate with 


ODUCTS COMPANY 


Cleveland,:Ohio 


New York Office: 536 East 133rd Street 


Steel Toilet & 


OFFICE 


PARTITIONS 
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Tittle-tattle, Tablefare 


Great last week was the tittle-tattle 
which floated about Manhattan concerning 
next year’s Metropolitan Opera plans. A 
list of operas likely to be added to the 
repertoire was published by Edward Cush- 
ing (pseudonym: Suetonius Jr.), able 
critic and newsgatherer of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. It included Massenet’s 
Hérodiade and Richard Strauss’s Ariadne 
auf Naxos, operas in which Soprano Maria 
Jeritza will presumably have the leading 
roles; Strauss’s Elektra with Soprano Ger- 
trude Kappel, Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, 
Verdi’s Otello, Rossini’s William Tell and 
Bohemian Jaroslav Weinberger’s Schwan- 
da, Der Dudelsackpfeifer (Schwanda, 
the bagpipe-player), never given in the 
U. S. New European singers who have 





signed contracts are famed Basso Ivar 
Andresen and German Soprano Frieda 
Leider, now with the Chicago Civic Opera 
and presumably not to join the Metro- 
politan until 1931. A possibility, too, is 
Soprano Eleanor Steele, 20, of Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


But not to prophecy alone did Critic 
Cushing confine his last week’s chatter. 
In addition he had scrambled together a 
list of famed musicians’ food fancies. It 
read: “Toscanini, KAraftbriihe mit Ei 
(consommé with raw egg). .. . Iturbi, 
caviar on apples . . . Horowitz, Russian 
cutlets . . . Stokowski, raw vegetables .. . 
Hutcheson, mushrooms (he grows and eats 
them) . . . Cortot, bread and gravy... 
Brailowsky, lump sugar . . . Professor 
Erskine, raw beef . . . the Leners of the 











SERVING THE 


OF THE WEST 


WASHINGTON LUMBER 





A\merica looks to the west for wood. The Western 
Empire now holds most of the nation’s timber—and has ample area per- 
manently available to perpetuate our forest resources. 

Two-thirds of western timber stands on the Pacific shore, one-third of 
this in Washington, whence over two and one-half billion board feet 
annually are outside shipments—two-thirds domestic, one-third export. 

More than a third of the domestic portion comes to California for man- 
ufacture and reshipment and for consumption in housing 300 thousand 
new citizens yearly. California manufactures and sends east a half-billion 

feet of its own distinctive redwood, still absorbing 


BROAD-GAUGED 
BANKING finances 
distant timber leases, 
logging and milling op- 
erations, makes collec- 
tion against bills of 
lading, issues accept- 
ances, discounts for- 
eign bills—in fact, stands 
financial sponsor for 
the product from source 
to final destination. 





7%, 


large coastwise receipts of fir, spruce and hemlock— 
for construction work, for fabrication as part of a 
200 million dollar output of wood products, and for 
inclusion in total foreign exports of $343,164,000. 

Through the Golden Gate come daily shiploads of 
this raw building and furnishing material to be proc. 
essed and relayed by rail and water throughout Cali- 
fornia, the East and the Pacific world——from the 
Port of San Francisco. 


CROCKER FirST NATIONAL 


"axe BANK of SAN FRANCISCO « Identical ownership with 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company * Crocker First Company 








Lener Quartet, orange ice . . . Melchior, 
green apples . . . Gabrilovitch, sardine oil 
. .. Gershwin, cereal and milk... 
Schumann-Heink, onions . . . Jeritza, cab- 
bage.” Most, if not all of this list is 
verifiable fact. 





~ 
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New Piano 


Strange sounds filled Manhattan’s Car- 
negie Hall one afternoon last week. The 
occasion was a recital by Pianist Hans 
Barth, to show the development of the 
pianoforte of the past, present, future, 
It began with the 1750 period and the 
harpsichord; the instrument played was an 
exact model of Handel’s and Beethoven’s, 
with plectrums made of real crows’ quills 
and leather. Then came a group for the 
modern grand piano which differs from 
the harpsichord in that it has padded ham- 
mers which produce tones by striking 
(rather than plucking at) tightly stretched 
metal strings. 

But it was the quarter-tone piano—the 
piano of tomorrow, according to Pianist 




















Hans BarTH 


None scorned. 


Barth—which amazed. Pianist Barth, 
young Leipsic-born U. S. citizen, long felt 
himself limited by the conventional 
twelve-tone scale (in the keyboard the 
seven white full tones and the five black 
half tones). With the help of one George 
L. Weitz and the Baldwin Piano Co. he in- 
vented a quarter-tone instrument which 
has a second keyboard, is double the thick- 
ness of the standard piano, has to be played 
from an extra high stool. He wrote music 
for it (North Wind, Shadows of a Cathe- 
dral, Shadows of a Spanish Dancer), devis- 
ing a system of notation in which raised 
quarter tones were signified by a sharp- 
like figure with one vertical crossbar in- 
stead of two, raised three quarter tones 
with three vertical crossbars; lowered 
quarter tones by flat-like figures with re- 
versed humps, lowered three quarter tones 
by double-humped flats. Pianist Barth 
feels, as do many who have heard him on 
the Pacific Coast, that this quarter-tone 
invention provides music with a far greater 
color range. Some critics praised him 
last week, foresaw a whole new school of 
composition resulting from his scheme. 
Many reserved comment. None scorned. 
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tis not only quiet now 


but will remain quiet always 


because 
all the machinery 
is sealed up tight, 
hermetically sealed 
...and permanently 


oiled 
W hat a lot of claims 


you hear these days about quiet 
refrigerators! Almost any good 
refrigerator is quiet—when it 
is new. But how are you going 
to pick the one that will remain 
quiet? 


Step into a General Elec- 
tricshowroom, and your question 
will be answered forever. There 
you will see how quietly a General Electric Refrigerator 
may be expected to run in your own home—not merely 
for a week or two, but always. 


On top of each General Electric Refrigerator you 
will see a round steel casing scarcely bigger than a hat 
box. Within that casing there is sealed the entire 
mechanism that will operate the General Electric Refrig- 
erator for years—quietly, economically, dependably — 
without a thought or worry. 


And sealed up with it is a permanent oil supply, which 
assures you of that same smooth quietness, that faultless 
operation, that utterly dependable service always. Dirt, 





that causes wear and noise, is shut outside forever. 
Moisture, rust—the beginnings of breakdowns and re- 
pairs—can never get within. General Electric mechanism 
is sealed up tight—hermetically sealed—not only against 
noise, but against trouble and expense. 


For descriptive booklet, and our easy terms, write Sec- 
tion H-3A, Electric Refrigeration Department, General 
Electric Company, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


° * * 


OF THE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
OF OWNERS, NOT ONE HAS PAID A 
CENT FOR SERVICE! 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday at 
9 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, over a nation-wide N. B. C. network, 


GENERAL 3 ELECTRIC 


ALL:*STEEL RE 





LF RIGERATOR 
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FOR QUICK GROWING SHADE!) MISCELLANY 


Plant the New 


CHINESE ELM 


Beautiful — Fast Growing — Hardy 


Plant this spring and enjoy luxurious shade in a few short 
years. The 4 year old tree illustrated was 5 feet high 
when planted. Now it measures 20 feet in height with 
18 foot spread—a real shade tree. 

The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture says: ‘‘The Chinese Elm is very 
hardy and hes proved valuable under a greater variety of climatic soil 
conditions than any tree yet introduced.’* Thriving everywhere 
from bleak Saskatchewan to torrid Arizona it is one of the 
first trees to leaf out in spring and the last to shed its leaves in 
the fall. Remarkably free from plant diseases, 


We can furnish a limited supply of these beautiful fast grow- 

a ing, hardy Chinese Elms, ideal for quick shade, in excellent 

ayear oldtree.5 feet nursery grown stock. Place orders now for spring planting. 

~ acleng age Write f beautifully ill d Catal Jescrib- 
Now 20 feet high : Write for our beautifully illustrated Catalogue descri 

with 18 foot spread sr — ing with sizes and prices Chinese Elm, evergreens, 

shrubs, perennials, trees ee plants of every variety for large and small gardens, homes 


and estates. Mailed free on request. 


G L | GLENWOOD 
len Brot ers, INC. NURSERY 
1766 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. Established 1866 


“We furnish the home— outdoors” 


Budgetary Control 


An address on this subject delivered at the 


annual meeting of the Babson Statistical 
Organization is now available in booklet form 


and will be sent to interested executives. 


Scovell Wellington 


and Company 
ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 
10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Complete Your Permanent Record 


of 1929's significant events with the new bound volume 
of TIME. 

Volume XIV, July 1-December 30, is now ready. It is 
completely cross- Panag Bound in dark blue buckram, 
gold lettering. Price, $5, postpaid. 

Address orders to M. E. Stillwell, TIME, 350 East 22nd 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

A rae copies of Volumes IX, X, XI, XII, and XIII are 
also available at the same price. 

















| New Year Card 
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“TIME b ovings all things. 


Galoshes 


In Cambridge, Mass., Everett I. Hume 
became enraged when his wife wore her 
galoshes to bed. 


Sausage 

In Manhattan, one “Dr.” David Wesson 
exhibited something made out of water, 
vegetable fats, and pulverized cotton seeds 
which he claimed to have invented and 
called a ‘‘sausage.” Said he: 

“The title of ‘Doctor’ is honorary. When 
I went to Savannah, Ga., in 1904, the 








Acme 
**DocToR” 


. a title obtained in Savannah. 


natives couldn't call me Colonel because 
I wasn’t an army man; they couldn’t call 
me judge because I wasn’t a lawyer so 
they compromised on Doctor. I'ma chem- 
ist by profession and an inventor by in- 
clination. 


In Manhattan Ong You, 60, leader of 


the Hip Sing Tong, was hauled into court, 


charged with issuing tickets for a policy 
game. The court interpreter was asked to 
read one of these. Read he: ‘The dragon 
will walk the eternal paths of glory and the 
lion shall be exercised. Would that our 
ancestors bring on us only fair skies with 
shining suns.” Ong You, purveyor of 
Chinese New Year’s cards, was discharged. 
Disturbance 


In Manhattan one John Benjamin, 60, 
was disturbed by the sound of a children’s 
party in the flat of one Mrs. Stella Argos, 
just above his own. Rushing upstairs, he 
asked Mrs. Argos to quiet the youngsters. 
When she seemed unconcerned, John Ben- 
jamin drew a knife, stabbed her twice in 
the head. 


Saw 


In Richmond, Va., Blackamoor Winnie 
Jones was cooking dinner in her kitchen. 
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Down the block, Blackamoor James Brice 
was sawing wood with a buzz-saw. The 
fly-wheel of James Brice’s buzz-saw flew 


off, sailed over a church, crashed through | 


the roof of a house, decapitated Winnie 
Jones. 


In Berkeley, Calif., 
Stuart grew tired of his name, changed it 
to Stuart X. 


>— 


Big Bogues 

In Lamoille County, Vt., were dis- 
covered Hiram Bogue and his seven sons. 
The smallest Bogue was six and a half feet 
tall, the biggest Bogue was Max Bogue, 
seven feet, two inches. 

-~ 

Machine 


In Paris, -boulevardiers dropped coins 


into a new machine which rewarded them §| 


with jazz tunes and Martini, Bronx or 


Sidecar cocktails. 


Snake v. Ruth 

Near St. Petersburg, Fla., a rattlesnake 
spied baseballer George Herman (‘‘Babe’’) 
Ruth hunting quail, sneaked after him. 
bit a hunting dog in the leg, sneaked away 
without biting “Babe” Ruth. While his 
friend administered serum to the dog 


“Babe” Ruth, incensed, set out after the 


snake with a large gun. 
Snake 

In Broussa, Turkey, Constantia Shem- 
seddine declared that a snake which had 
crawled down her throat four years ago. 


was still sticking its head out of her mouth | 


once a day to breathe. Annoyed, Con 
stantia Shemseddine made plans to have 
the snake removed. 


Bathtub 

In Manhattan, policemen arrested dirty 
Joseph Stransky.* Having stolen a bath- 
tub from a deserted house, he was drag- 
ging it back to his home. 
Quilt 

In White Hall, Ill., afraid to put her 
money in a bank, Mary Booth, 70, made a 
crazy quilt out of $2,000 worth of bills, 


tried to exchange it for that amount in | 


Washington. 


Commuters 


On a train moving from Manhattan to- 
ward Philadelphia some two hundred 
members of the Seven o’Clockers’ Klub 
convened for their third annual banquet. 
The Klub is composed of Philadelphians 
who spend four hours every day commut- 


ing to and from work in Manhattan. Fea- 


ture of the banquet was a new Klub song: 
Rickety, rickety, rickety, rock, 
We leave Philly at seven o'clock, 
Leave New York smack at five; 
Ride the Reading, be alive— 
Rah, rah, rah, 
Sev ven o’Clockers, rah, rah! 


*Not to be confused with Josef Stransky, one- 
time conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
orchestr¢ a. 


one Henry Clifford | 
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Hishway Engineers 
choose TONCAN for 
Rust-Resisting, Long Lived 
Culverts | 


Asove all other construc- 
tions, the culvert is subjected 
to a constant attack from rust 
and corrosion, to terrific pres- 
sure and weights, to continuous 
strain. Highway engineers, in 
ever increasing numbers, are 
meeting this problem by 
specifying Toncan for culverts. 


A railroad recently ordered 15 
miles of Toncan drains, and for 
many years over a hundred 
steam and electric roads have 
used Toncan Iron for under- 
drains and other structural 
needs. Twenty miles of Toncan- 
built railway cars 
and gondolas were 
put into oper- 
ation in a single 
half-year! 


' i 
Toncan far outlasts 
Pepi culverts. 


For Toncan resists rust. Toncan 
stubbornly combats corrosion. 
Ascientificalloyofpureiron, pure 
copper and molybdenum, Ton- 
can combines adequate strength 
with extraordinary long life. 


Industry finds innumerable uses 
for Toncan. For stoves, refriger- 
ators, roofing, spouting; for 
cornices and airplane hangars; 
for furnaces and boiler tubes; 
for fire boxes, staybolts and 
iron piping . . . wherever true 
permanence is essential. 


Look for the Toncan label 
on exposed metal 
parts. It’s your 
guarantee of econo- 
my, long life and 
sturdy strength. 


N US. c "A 


NC 


CAN: 


terion 
IRON 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEELCORP., MASSILLON & CANTON, O. 


World’s Largest and Most Highly Specialized Alloy Steel Producers 





quarters her Fourth Estate in structures 
suited to their leading purposes. The new 
$11,000,000 Daily News building is 
noteworthy as the modern home of a 
progressive paper — and as the one-mil- 
lionth electric installation of Edison 
Service in Chicago. Unfailing electric 
service is a fundamental of metropolitan 
news production. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
161 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 


Send for 1930 Year Book. Stock is listed on 
The Chicago Stock Exchange. 





WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


“The Supreme Authority” 


Universally accepted and used in 
courts, colleges, schools, business offices, 
and among government officials. 

452,000 entries, including thousands 
of NEW WORDS,32.000 geographi- 
cal subjects, 12,000 biographical en- 
tries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 
valuable tables. 


Get The Best 


See it at any bookstore, or send for new 
richly illustrated pamphlet containing sam- 
ple pages of the New International, FREE, 
if you mention Time. 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Exe, 


FIVE HEADMASTERS 


There are five preceptors here. Each one could head 
a complete school, but at Kiski each one takes only 
about 40 boys. Various faculty members teach them 
but he advises them, helps them, entertains them in 
his home. Send for *‘The Kiski Plan’’ which ex- 


plains this. K I Ss K I 


Kiskiminetas School for Sexe 
Ss. 


Box 929 LTSBURG, PA. 
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/TIME TABLE 


COMING 


National Affairs 

Feb. 25—March 1o—Maneuvers of U. S. 
battle fleets and Army units; at Panama 
Canal Zone. 

March 6—President Hoover’s reception 
to Army and Navy officials; at the White 
House. 

March 10o—Trial of Edward Laurence 
Doheny; at Washington, D. C., on a brib- 
ery charge in connection with the Elk 
Hills oil lease. 


| Foreign News 


| 


March 2-12—Fourteen hundredth semi- | 
| annual Trade Fair; at Leipzig, Germany. 
| Expected attendance: more than 185,000. 
March 6—Twenty-seventh birthday of | 


Empress Nagako of Japan. 


March 7—Eightieth birthday of Thomas | 


G. Masaryk, president of Czechoslovakia. 
March 13—International law confer- 
ence; at The Hague. 
sive codification of international 
sponsor: League of Nations. 
Art 
Feb. 28—March 30—Annual exhibit of 
the Society of Independent Artists; at 
Grand Central Palace. Manhattan. 


law: 


Problem: progres- | 


March 3-10—International Antique Ex- | 
} | position at Grand Central Palace, Man- 


hattan. 

March s5—Sale of 
in London. 
March 11—Close of exhibit of modern 


famed 


| architecture, auspices of the Architects 
| Club of Chicago; in Chicago. 


Music 


March 1—Annual Inter-Preparatory 
School Glee Clubs contest; at Town Hall, 
Manhattan. 

March Charpentier’s 
Opera House, 
Lucrezia_ Bori, 


1—Revival of 
Louise at Metropolitan 
Manhattan. Principals: 
Antonin Trantoul. 

March 7—Concert by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra; in Philadelphia. Guest con- 
ductor: Tullio Serafin, of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 


| Aeronautics 


March 1—Exhibition of German air- 
planes, seaplanes, gliders; in Manhattan. 
Sponsors: German Aero Club, Ministry of 
Transportation. 

March 1—Inauguration of full fleet 
passenger service on New York, Rio & 
Buenos Aires Line. 

March 8, 9—International sail plane 


| congress at Darmstadt, Germany. 


|S port 


‘wo EUROPE 
, ALL EXPENSE MOTOR TOURS $395 


| Passion Play at Oberammergau; and France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Belgium, all ex- 
penses, $395. “All-of-Europe” Tour, $995. Ocean 

r| passage. motor transportation, hotels, meals, sight- 
“| seeing programs provided. Ask for “Booklet E-30”. 


S| The Travel Guild. Inc. Bepi. 407. 1808. Michigan Ave..Chicage.1M. pe 
—/ f/) 








BICYCLES 

March 2-8—Six-day race at Madison 
Square Garden, Manhattan. 
BOWLING 


March 1-April 6—American Bowling | 


Congress; at Cleveland. 
Court TENNIS 

March 3—National amateur 
championships in Manhattan. 
Docs 

March 4—Dog-sled derby (200 mi.); 
from Le Pas to Flin Flon, Canada. 


Lansdowne | 


singles | 


March 3, 1930 
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The fact that this Com- 
pany sold 40 per cent 
more gas for industrial 
purposes in 1929 than 
in 1928 is further proof 
of the tremendous 
progress being made 
in new and increased 
uses for this flexible 
fuel among Northern 
Illinois industries. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago 


| S———_—_— 
Supplying Electricity and Gas to 6000 square 


miles, including the Metropolitan Area 
into which Chicago is growing. 


Know 
when. 
tocall 
the Doc 


Keep a ~ 


Tycos 


_ ~Jever 
Jhermometer 


inthe Home 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,wrife 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 
Canadian Plant. Tycos Bldg Toronto 


There’s:a Tycos or Taylor T Every Purpose 
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HERE'S a book that will help you with 
your record-keeping problems. Contains 
wide variety of life-size Bookkeeping forms, 
completely filled in, illustrating uses, Fer 
office or factory—business or profession—it 
shows you simplest and most efficient meth- 
ods of accounting now being used by 300,000 
leading firms. Book sent FREE when request- 
ed on business stationery. No obligation! 
JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6061 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Merely Fill in Coupon aad 140-page Book 
Will be Sent you FREE 


Name 
Business 


City ____ 





Joseph H. Dodson 
America’s foremost 
bird authority for 50 
years, has written an 
interesting book, 
beautifully illustrated 
with 55actual photo- 
graphs—** Your Bird Friends and How to 
Win Them.” Tells you how to have birds 
on your premises the year round—ey plains 
styles of houses, baths and shelters they 
prefer. Send for this FREE book today. 
Birds are useful. They keep the garden 
free from cut worms, bugs, moths and other 
J k . destructive insects 
. Martins feed from 
, the air. One colony 
will destroy thou- . 
sandsof{mosquitoes Flicker House 
a day. 
Birds Bring Cheer 
A medley of bird songs willadd to 
the attractiveness 
of any home. Nat- 
urally, birds go 
where they are 
Queen Anne Martin House most welcome 
have good places to 
nest, plenty of fresh water and are not mo- 
pose by their enemies. Write for free 


k. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


217 Harrison St. Kankakee, TL. 
Dodson Bird Houses are priced 


from $2 to $150 Wren House 


LAYWRITING 
AT 
a in playwriting, & @ 
ayshop production for velatem 
ae fo ( a Poe OR Sees Tee 
ming mss., : UNIVERSITY 
tthearsals, etc. Competi- 
tive scholarships available. For catalog write: 
THE DEAN, School of Speech and Theatre Arts, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt 
Call or send for information 


TEMPLE Git IOURS 


sMCORPORATED 


447T—Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Washington Columbus Chicago San Francisco 


Far East 





TIME 


LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 8) 

This west Texas journalistic standby goes on 
to explain that the contract for the airing of 
Galli-Curci’s vocal capabilities was signed in the 
Standard-Times editorial office. . . . 

Leon M. SILER 
Oteen, N. C. 


The two statements are not necessarily 
contradictory.—Eb. 
=n 
Akeley’s Widow 
Sirs: 

On p. 32 of your Feb. 3 issue, you give two 
paragraphs to a discussion of King Albert’s 
500,000-acre game preserve in Belgian Congo. 

Delia J. Akeley is not a member of the Ameri- 
can committee, but its executive secretary is Mrs. 
Mary L. Jobe Akeley, F. R. G. S., second wife 
and widow of Carl Akeley, author of Carl 
Akeley’s Africa, a fascinating chronicle. Chapter 
19 of this volume contains a full discussion of 
the origin and location, flora and fauna, of the 
Parc National Albert. .. . 

Dopp, MEAp AND Co., INc. 

New York City 


President Buck 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Dec. 16, 1929, on p. 45, in 
the article entitled ‘Back to Melody,” the state- 
ment is made that Mr. E. C. Mills resigned as 
President of the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, to ‘ally himself with the 
Radio Music Company. 

Mr. Mills was never the President, an officer 
| or director of this Society at any time, since its 
existence. He was an employe on the Adminis- 
trative Committee. 

I have been the President of this Society for 
several years, and would be grateful for the cor- 
rection herein above referred to, in your very 
fine publication. 


— 





GENE BUCK 
New York City, N. Y. 


Red Glare 
Sirs: 

In the face of 6,000,000 approving signatures, 
may I subscribe mine as opposed to the Star 
Spangled Banner as the national anthem? Should 
not such a song bear the same relation to the 
nation that the alma mater song bears to the 
college? Viewed from this angle, could anyone 
imagine the inclusion in, say, Fair Harvard, of 
lines and allusions to a dramatic forward pass 
or touchdown in the Yale game of r9go1r? In just 
this way does the Star Spangled Banner, splen- 
didly patriotic though it be, but manifestly a 
battle song, commemorate a specific event in a 
specific war of 70 years ago. Surely the national 
anthem should deal in a broader, more national 
way with the ideals, loyalties and beauties of 
this country . .. “The rockets red glare” has 
no place in such an anthem. 

LyMAN RicHarps, M. D. 

Boston, Mass. 


S. Embassy 
Sirs: 

From New York westward to Tokyo I have 
found Time the server of all important National 
and International news. If I miss an issue the 
week seems unfinished. 

I write to request you bring the subject of 
American Embassy buildings in foreign lands up 
for discussion. You know of course, American 
officials have carried on in makeshift quarters 
in Tokyo since the 1923 earthquake. Both the 
British and American governments voted approxi- 
mately one and half million dollars to rebuild 
their Embassies. The world-experienced British 
got busy—their Embassy is rising—it compli- 
ments the Japanese. The American Embassy 
after seven years seems to be still a dream. Where 





is the action for which Americans are noted? If 
we are to believe foreign markets must consume 
the surplus production of our home factories, you 
should see the poor accommodations housing the 
representatives of the American Government in 
one of the most progressive nations of the Far 
East—a land where Ford, General Motors, Gen- 
eral Electric, Western Electric, Westinghouse 
and others are angling for markets. I believe 
this is a timely question to lay before you. 
PauL RuscH 
San Francisco, Calif. 





New Models by 
ERMATY 


175 H. P.—200 H. P.—225 H. P. 


The 225 Kermath is a high speed, high 
powered valve-in-head Six for brilliant 
speeds up to 46 miles per hour for run- 
abouts, express cruisers and commuters. 

The 200 Kermath provides increased 
power and a new degree of torque or turn- 
ing effort at usable speeds for legitimate 
cruiser needs without recourse to reduc- 
tion gears. 

The 175 Kermath is a valve-in-head 648 
cubic inch engine providing plenty of 
flashing power up to 2,400 revolutions. Full 
details on these master Kermaths will be 
gladly sent you. 


4 to 225 H. P. $295 to $2300 
KERMATH 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


New York Show Rms.—5th Ave. & 15th St. 
“A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 
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Greatest Value $] 7° 
Ever Offered! id 2 

The Stamp with a Memory! 

| Durable-Efficient-Lightweight ; 

| Convenient—Attractive 

Records time, date and other data on omice and factory 

correspondence, forms and other routine records. 

Protects profits. Speeds up work in process. Assures 

permanent records. Dust-proof nickel-plated case pro- 

tect rcurate clock. Lasts a lifetime. Priced at only 

$17.50 each. 


| Pin Coupon and Checkto Letterhead —then Mail 


A. D. JOSLIN Manufacturing Co., 
Manistee, Mich., U.S.A. 

se catalog Lee 
{ } Gent sed find $17.50 for 
Name 
Address. 


Time Stamp. 





INDEPENDENT 
Escorted 
Private Auto 


TOURS 


Focprgn at Steamship TICKETS 


DEAN & DAWSON id 
512 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


It will help you (dasKeamee 


up Singncia ly 


ANY households are still trying to 

pull themselves up financially by 
their own boot straps, with the usual result 
—no gain in altitude. 

The safe and sane method to advance 
is to climb aboard a household budget. 
It is the start of a journey which you 
want to make. 


We have sent thousands of our budget 
sheets to thoughtful American husbands 
and wives who are on their way to a more 
secure and happier method of living. 





We shall be glad to send you, without 
charge, the John Hancock Budget Sheet. 
It will help you whether you already have 
an accounting system or not. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
Inquiry Bureau 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 


Please send me FREE your Home Budget 
Sheet. I enclose 2c to cover postage. 


Name ... 
Address ... ~ 
OVER SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS IN BUSINESS 





JACOBSEN 
Power Lawn Pa 


Leadership 
seumud Leading Parks, Cemeteries 
and Golf Courses where power mowers 
must operate daily have standardized on 
Jacobsen Mowers as the most economical 
and dependable lawn mowing equipment. 


A Model for Every Lawn 

a i Built in several sizes of both wheel and roll- 
er types, they embody the most advanced 
engineering. Special built — powerful 
motors; enclosed gear-drive, auto-type dif- 
ferential, self sharpening reel, are original 
. Jacobsen features. The Sickle- 
Bar Attachment cuts dandelions, 
\ buckhorn and other weeds while 

} mowing the lawn. 


Catalog and demonstration on 
request. Mail the coupon. 
\ce JACOBSEN MFG. 


eo COMPANY 
= Dept.T, Racine, Wis. 
New York Office: 
507 West 56th Street 


ss oscccccsceseesseseseses 
JACOBSEN MFG. CO., Dept. T, Racine, Wis. 
Please send me free catalog, “Lawns Beautiful,” 
describing your power mowers. 











She Had It 

Tue Love Lire or Venus—Francis de 
Miomandre—Brentano ($2.50). 

It takes a Frenchman to make a lady 
of Venus. Author de Miomandre does it, 
in much the same way that Author John 
Erskine refurbished the reputation of 
Helen of Troy. In a politely gossipy con- 
versational manner which suits the French- 
man better than it did the U. S. professor, 
Author de Miomandre gives as complete 
as possible a biography of Venus: in her 
peculiar case her biography is the history 
of her love life. 

From her birth on the foam of ‘the 
Mediterranean to her final disappearance 
from the medieval German castle of Venus- 
berg, Venus’s career consisted of little but 
amatory adventures. Author de Mio- 
mandre’s account does not pretend to be 
exhaustive, but it hits the high spots: 
her marriage with Vulcan, her bedazzle- 
ment of Paris, subsequent passages at 
arms with Mars, Anchises, Adonis, 
Hermes, Tannhauser. Venus’s first, most 
famed intrigue, her affair with Mars, is 
related with great insight and sympathy: 
from this narration the wronged husband, 
Vulcan, emerges the hero, and Mars is 
shown in an unenviable and ridiculous 
light. Author de Miomandre is no admirer 
of Mars, says some bright things about 
his dullness: “‘As soon as he saw anything 
the least stormy on the conversational 
horizon, he abruptly took the sharp, supe- 
rior attitude of someone who, under no 
circumstances, is going to get wet.” 

Not only a Frenchman but a gallant 
Frenchman, Author de Miomandre’s criti- 
cism of Venus is usually tacit, always 
tempered with admiration. Though he 
writes as an historian, conscious of docu- 
ments, it is his firm though undocumented 
belief that the goddess has returned to 
Mt. Olympus, where she dwells as beau- 
tiful, as potent, as ever. 

Author de Miomandre’s other (trans- 
lated) books: Orientale, Written on 
Water. 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 
Mr. MULLINER SPEAKING—P. G. Wodehouse— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). Mr. Mulliner remi- 
nisces in the bar of the Angler's Rest. A collec- 
tion of sprightly tales told in amusing English 
dialect. (See Time, Feb. 24.) 

Tue Woman or Anpros—Thornton Wilder 
Boni ($2.52). polished, classical story of 
Chrysis the courtesan, who discusses matters of 
high philosophy with her guests at weekly 
banquets. Based on the Andria, old Latin 
comedy (circa 1£5-159 B.c.). (See Time, Feb. 
24. 

Jews Wirnovt Money—Michael Gold—Live- 
right ($3). East Side Manhattan tenement life. 
Told by one who writes from personal experience. 
(See Trme, Feb. 24.) 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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Power Mowers 


for every sized Lawn 
6 Bee ee builds a complete line 


of lawn mowers ranging from 
a seventeen inch hand mower up 
to a twelve foot tractor mower. 
There is no lawn too large nor 
too small for a Toro mower to 
cut it satisfactorily. 


The Park Special pictured be- 
low is a thirty inch power lawn 
mower with cutting capacity of 
4 to 6 acres per day. Recom- 
mended for lawns over three 
acres. 

For smaller lawns there is the Park 
Junior 22 inch mower. For private 
estates and golf clubs, the Toro three 
and five unit tractor outfits have es- 
tablished an enviable name for them- 
selves as being the best of their type. 


Over 2600 golf clubs use Toro mowers, 
Write for catalog, stating what size 
acreage you have to cut. 


Toro Manufacturing Co, 
3042-3188 Snelling Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


. The , 
PARK SPECIAL 


America’s Sturdiest 
Power Lawn Mower 
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How to Wri 
Stories that Sell 








AGAZINES are clamoring 
for new authors—for new 
short story ideas, plots, articles. 
? novelettes, Thousands have good 
ideas and can write but don’t real- 
ize it! For years John Gallishaw, 
formerly Asst. Dean of Harvard, 
has been bringing magazines 
fay and new writers together. His 
met hod develops your talent, shows how to _meet 
editorial requirements and reap rich rewards. Learn 
how this discoverer of star writers can help YOU. 
Send for details of his proven method—not an ex- 
pensive correspondence course. You also receive speci- 
men of Free Mss. Analysis Certificate given to users 
of his method. Mail coupon at once! 
ee a a ee ee ee EE Ee 


G. P. Putnam's Sons (Dept. 73), 2 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 
Send details of John Gallishaw'’s Short Svory Writing 
Method and Specimen Free Mss. Analysis Certificate. 


+ 


Name 


Address 


Simplex Radio Clarifier 


Stops interference from Motors or Electrical Ignition 

on Oil Burners and other machines using elec- 

trical power. 

If your Oil Burner Dealer does not have it, write to 

us and we will see that you are supplied. 
AUTOMATIC OIL HEAT COMPANY 

92 E. Fourth St. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Rubber Cap 
Spreads Like Brush 


At last it’s as easy to paste papers 
together as it is to use a pencil. 
LePage’s new Grip Spreader Muci- 
lage Package is shaped to fit the 
hand. It has a rubber cap with a 
self-closing slit that makes it as 
easy to spread as with a brush. It 
contains a powerful high-grade 
mucilage. Easier and quicker to 
use. Always ready. Keeps fingers 
of user clean. No loss by evapo- 
ration. Can’t spill if upset. For 
home or office. Get a bottle 
and try it. If not found local- 
ly we will send you one Grip 
Spreader direct upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. Russia 
Cement Co., 752 Essex 
Ave., Gloucester, Mass.— 
makers of LePage’s Glue. 


GRIP SPREADER 


MUCILAGE 











ELSEWHERE 


may be rented for a nominal 

fee. Members throughout the 

United States have access to a 

large collection of rare, scarce, 

out-of-print, strange and 

curious books; limited, 

° privately-printed editions, 

unabridged translations and extraordinary new 

books, Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterike Biblion. S ve Society 


45 West 45th Street, — t J -6 ‘New York City 
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In Old Kentuck 


THE GREAT MEADOW—Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts—Viking ($2.50 

The word Kentucky connotes thorough- 
bred horses, Bourbon whiskey, hot-headed, 
white-headed Southern colonels drinking 
mint juleps before breakfast. In 1774 
Kentucky meant a promised land of fab- 
ulous fertility, beyond almost impassable 
mountains, 500 miles from the outposts of 
civilization. Author Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts lifts the curtain from 150 years, 
shows you Kentucky as it was then 

Diony Hall, daughter of Virginian pio- 
neers, settles in what was still the wilder- 
ness of western Pennsylvania, marries her 
neighbor Berk Jarvis, goes with him the 
two-months’ journey across the mountains 
into Kentuck, over the dim trail made by 
Explorer Daniel Boone. There they settle 
at Harrod’s Fort, one of the three white 
settlements in the country. No one dared 
live outside the stockade: the Indians, hos- 
tile in their own right, were also encour- 
aged by the British, who paid a bounty 
for Yankee prisoners, Yankee scalps, 
brought to Detroit. Once Diony and her 
mother-in-law wandered too far from the 
fort: Shawnees killed Elvira, left Diony 
for dead. She recovered, but Berk vowed 
vengeance, went off with three companions 
to hunt the Shawnees, even up his score. 
Only one came back. Two years later 
Diony married the survivor, thinking at 
last Berk must be dead. But Berk had 
been captured, not killed; taken to Detroit, 
he escaped, found friendly Indians, eventu- 
ally came home. Then Diony had to 
choose which husband she wanted. 

The Author. Some of Author Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts’ ancestors came from 
Virginia over “Boone's Trace,” settled in 
Kentucky in 1803. There she lives, near 
Springfield, writes her books. Tall, light- 
haired, lissome, she is unmarried; her pub- 
lishers do not know how old she is. Other 
books: Under the Tree (poetry), The 
Time of Man, My Heart and My Flesh, 
Jingling in the Wind. 


on 


Growth of a Nation 

THE 42ND ParRALLEL—John Dos Passos 
—Harper ($2.50). 

The Great American Novel has never 
been written, perhaps never -will be. But 
Author Dos Passos has made a bold bid 
for it. Certainly no U. S. novel has ever 
been more comprehensive than The 42nd 
Parallel, none has ever given a broader, 
more sweeping view of the whole country. 
At the opposite pole from Author Thorn- 
ton Niven Wilder (Time, Feb. 24) who 
writes neat, classical tales of other lands, 
Author Dos Passos unwinds a rapid, im- 
pressionistic, five-reel cinema of his own 
U. S., from 1900 to the War. Of more 
ambitious scope than Cineman David 
Wark Griffith's The Birth of a Nation but 
of the same breadth of conception, Author 
Dos Passos’ book sets a new mark for 
U. S. novelists to shoot at. 

The Plan is ingenious, effective. Three 
parallel streams of action run through the 
book, appear in turn, like plaits in a braid: 
1) Newsreel, 2) The Camera’s Eye, 3) 
the story of one of the five main charac- 
ters. The Newsreel is a cleverly mixed 
medley of headlines, scraps of news stories, 
popular songs. Like clocks striking the 
hour, each newsreel sets the time; also 
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“Shad” 


What does YOUR dictionary 
say that it is? 


You own, let us say, a certain very widely 
used dictionary. You look up in it the word 
‘“‘shad’’—and this is what you read: 


SHAD—An anadromous deep-bodied clu- 
peoid food-fish of the genus Alosa. See 
FISH. 
What does anadromous mean? You must 
look that up, too. Then you come to clupeoid. 
Another search which takes more time, ex- 
hausts patience, increases irritation. ‘And, 
finally, after all this, you are referred to the 


general word FISH! 


But perhaps you own another dictionary, al 
most as well known. Here is its definition: 
SHAD—Any of several clupeoid fishes of 
the genus Alosa, differing from the herrings 
in having a body relatively deep. 
This means more looking up! ‘ Clupeoid”’ 
again! Also you may think you know what 
a ‘‘genus” is, but you may be thinking of 
“species”’ instead. Their meanings are differ- 
ent. The definition does not help you. Now 
suppose we look up ‘“‘shad”’ in 


7mWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


Encyclopedic Edition 


You will find at your first reference a clear, 
accurate definition in words you already know. 


P 
SHAD—Any of several fishes of the her- 
ring family, one American species of 
which, highly valued as food, runs up 
large rivers to spawn. 


This New Kind of Dictionary is for bus) 
people in home, office, or school. It is so 
up-to-the-present-day in vocabulary, so con- 
cise that it is indorsed by such great popu- 
lar writers as Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, and Zona Gale. Yet it is scholarls 
and accurate—edited by Henry Seidel Canby, 
Ph.D.; Wm. D. Lewis, A.M., Pd.D., Litt.D., 
and Thos. Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D. 


Your bookseller has this new kind of diction- 
ary—or you may mail the coupon below, with 
out money, at once. So confident are 

we that you will be delighted, we 

will send it on 5 days’ free ex- 

amination, to responsible people 

sincerely interested. 

Use coupon below. 


| The John C. Winston Co. 


103 Winston Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


100,000 words defined 
1,500 pages 
8,000 ilustrations 


Size6%428% 


Price 


| $5.00 


103 Winston 
Building, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send, all charges 
prepaid, the thin-paper 

a Arteraft Edition (1500 pare 

os 3000 illustrations) of the new 
Encyclopedic WINSTON SIM 
PLIFIED DICTIONARY. TI will 
é return it within 5 days at your expense 

* or remit $5.00. 


Name 
Address 


( State 
eS ity tate 
oe Check here if you prefer 
‘ 
‘Persian Morocco Edition (black) gold edges 7.50 
(CO Red Turkey Morocco Edition, gold edges $10.00 


Orders from outside U. 8S. should be accom panied 
by remittance in full 





serves as caption. The Camera’s Eye, 
brief scraps of autobiographical reminis- 
cence, picks out quick scenes, quickly 
vanished, from these 17 years. The main 
story tells the lives of five people whose 
lives gradually converge: Mac, wobbly 
(I. W. W.) linotyper; Janey, Washington 
stenographer; J. Ward Moorehouse, “pub- 
lic relations counsel”; Eleanor Stoddard, 
Chicago pseudartist; Charley Anderson, 





, 
| 
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Joun Dos Passos 





made a bold bid. 


mechanic from Fargo, N. Dak. And here 
and there, in a kind of chorus to the whole 
action, are prose-poem biographies of big 
men of the day—written half like news- 
paper obituaries, half like Whitman 
poems: Eugene Victor Debs, “Big Bill” 
Haywood, Luther Burbank, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Minor Cooper Keith (founder 
of the United Fruit Co.), Andrew Car- 
negie, Thomas Alva Edison, Charles Pro- 
teus Steinmetz, “the most valuable piece 
of apparatus General Electric had”; 
Robert Marion La Follette. 

The effect of the story is gigantically 
satiric. But Author Dos Passos has let 
his book speak for itself: it is not in the 
material but in his arrangement of it that 
the artist shows his hand. Author Dos 
Passos thinks of himself as an historian, 
tries to give an exact picture of an epoch. 

The Author. John (Roderigo) Dos 
Passos was born in Chicago (1896), has 
lived in Manhattan, Cambridge (Mass.), 
London, Brussels, Madrid, Paris. He 
graduated from Harvard cum laude in 
1916. By conservatives considered a radi- 
cal (all his writings have “social-revolu- 
tionary” leanings), he is looked at some- 
what askance by orthodox Reds because 
his books are not primarily propaganda 
Though many of his friends are Com- 
munists he is not a member of any party. 
Unlike such writers as Upton Sinclair, Dos 
Passos is more of an artist than an agi- 
tator. He was one of the artists, writers 
arrested in Boston in 1927 for protesting 
publicly against the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti.* Dos Passos has many 

*Others: Poet Edna Vincent Millay, Feminist 
Ruth Hale, Writer Michael Gold, Humorist 


Dorothy Parker, Playwright John Howard Law- 
son. 


TIME 


friends, no intimates. He is the original 
of “Hugo Bamman” in Critic Edmund 
Wilson’s novel, J Thought of Daisy (TIME, 
Oct. 7). Tall, anxious-browed, bald, near- 
sighted, monkey-gestured, he is excessively 
shy, extremely polite, chivalrous, stam- 
mers, cannot pronounce the letter R. Said 
never to use bad language himself (except 
when speaking of the late great Author 
Henry James), he admires those who do, 
writes about them. Unlike his books, he 
is brimming with youthful enthusiasm. 
Last September he married Miss Kate 
Smith of Chicago: they are now abroad. 
Other books: One Man’s Initiation, Three 
Soldiers, Orient Express, Manhattan 
Transfer, Rosinante to the Road Again, 
A Pushcart at the Curb; The Garbage 
Man, Airways, Inc. (plays). 


Conscientious Objector 

“Hey! YELLowspacks!’—Ernest L. 
Meyer—John Day ($2.00). 

There were 3.989 conscientious objectors 
in the U. S. Army during the World War.* 
Soldiers called them “yellowbacks.” This 
book tells of the experiences of one of 
them. 

Pacifist Ernest Meyer was an under- 
graduate at the University of Wisconsin 
when war came to the U. S. in the spring 
of 1917. On his draft questionnaire he 
wrote: “I shall refuse . . . all combatant 
and non-combatant service.” The Univer- 
sity expelled him. At Camp Taylor he 
would not wear his uniform, was put under 
guard with the other conscientious ob- 
jectors, tried three times, sent to Fort 
Leavenworth, finally dismissed after the 
Armistice. Now he works on the editorial 
staff of the Capital Times, liberal Madison, 
Wis., newspaper of the La Follette organ- 
ization. 

Says Author Meyer: at Camp Taylor 
the ‘“‘yellowbacks” had to use the same 
latrine as the soldiers with venereal 
disease; though no physical violence was 
ever done to him, many of the religious 
objectors were beaten, tied to bars of cells, 
forced to stand in the sun till they col- 
lapsed. Religious objectors were of many 
creeds: Mennonites, Molokans, Christa- 
delphians, Plymouth Brethren, Adventists, 
Quakers, members of the Church of God, 
Church of Christ, Pentecostal, Apostolic 
Faith, International Bible Students, Hotise 
of David. Says Author Meyer: though the 
U. S. Government dealt more humanely 
with pacifists than did any other nation, 
31 religious objectors at Fort Douglas, 
Arizona, were not released until Nov. 23, 
1920, “two years after the Armistice and 
15 months after the release of the last 
war objector in England.” 


omen —_ 


Lost, Found 


Tue Man Wuo Lost Hirmsetr—Os- 
bert Sitwell—Coward-McCann ($2.50). 

This is a mystery story in the modern, 
Osbert-Sitwellian manner: besides the 
mystery it contains much acute and pol- 
ished conversation on morals, literature, 
life; a complete satirical sketch of tourists 
shut up together on a liner; criticisms of 
art and nature; and what might almost 

*Figures quoted by Socialist Norman Thomas 


(The Conscientious Objector in America) as 
given by the War Department. 
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serve as a guidebook to Granada, Spanish 
setting of the famed Moorish Alhambra. 
Tristram Orlander, author whose genius 
never came to flower, found himself not 
once but twice. The first time was in 
Granada, when he was recovering from a 
nervous breakdown brought on by an un- 
successful love-affair, Just for something 
to do, he one day inquired for himself at 
the expensive Hotel Boabdil, thinking he 
would thus get a sight of the hotel register, 
see who was there. To his dismay the 
porter said the gentleman was in and was 
expecting him, led Tristram to a room. 
An elderly stranger rose to greet him: it 
was Tristram himself, but middle-aged, 
He fainted, came to himself in the lobby 
of the hotel, left Granada next day. Soon 
he forced himself to forget. Many years 
later he had become a popular writer, rich, 
famed; again he came to Granada on a 
holiday, put up at the still expensive Hotel 
Boabdil. One evening came a knock on 
the door. The same scene was repeated, 
only this time he himself was the elderly 
stranger; this time the shock killed him. 
The Author. Osbert Sitwell, poet, 
novelist, playwright, one of the three 
enfants terribles of present-day English 
literature (the other two: Brother Sachey- 
erell, Sister Edith) is the eldest son of a 
baronet, was educated at Eton, served in 
the War with the Grenadier Guards. Like 
his brother, his sister, he is tall, pale, has 
thin lips, restless hands; unassailable so- 
cially, he delights in flouting convention. 
The English Who’s Who lists his recrea- 
tions as: “Regretting the Bourbons, Rep- 
artee, and Tu Quoque.” Once an in- 
veterate golfer and left handed cricketer, 
he now, according to his own statement 





OsBERT SITWELL 


“Regretting the Bourbons, Repartee, and 
Tu Quoque.” 


has “abandant all other athletic interests 
in order to urge the adoption of new sports, 
such as, pelota, kif-kif and the pengo. 
(Especially the latter.)” He possesses 
the original manuscript of Bishop Heber s 
famed hymn, “From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains.” Other books: Argonaut and 
Juggernaut, Who Killed Cock Robin?, 
Discursions on Travel, Art and Life, Be- 
fore the Bombardment, All at Sea. 
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HENEVER this industrial manager thinks of nell minded.”” Now he can do the same as to the 


seven essentials of industrial piping his mind 
is clear as crystal. From experience he has learned 


the lesson of judging a product by the producer. He 
knows the futility of trying to reach a decision by 


seventh item—traps. Recently the Thermoflex line 
of traps has been added. He knows Grinnell Com- 


pany’s long record for dependable products.and serv- 
ice. New inventions and improvements have con- 


puzzling out mechanical and structural points from 
data sheets. He recognizes the folly of forming 
opinions by listening to high powered sales talks. 


vinced him that its reputation could only have been 
built on products which adhered to sound standards. 


He chooses these products, secure in the knowledge 
that no product is ever better than the firm that 
produces it. 


When it comes to the first six products listed 
below, he closes his data files and becomes “‘Grin- 





Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and 
cheaper means of heating many types cf industrial 
and commercial buildings. 


Humidification Equipment. Complete systems 
employing the unique automatic control, Amco; fur 
nished through American Moistening Company, a sub- 
Pipe Fabrications. Pipe bends, welded headers sidiary. . “ . 
and the Triple XXX line for super power work. Automatic Sprinkler Systems with the famous 
Quartz bulb head. The world’s largest sprinkler 
manufacturer and contractor. 
Thermoflex Radiator Traps with the famous 


4 Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after 7 Hydron bellows, insuring perfect operation of your 
the piping is up. 





Thermoflex Trap 
showing its famous 
Hydron bellows 


Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately ma- 
) } chined and rigidly inspected. 
ee, an 
steam radiators. 
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You're going somewhere 


when you go with 


| (‘amels 


The road to pleasure is thronged 
with smokers who have discovered 


the superior fragrance and mellow 


mildness of this better cigarette. 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








